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I 


RELATIONS BETWEEN TSARIST RUSSIA 
AND CHINA 

1 RUSSIA REACHES THE SEA OF OKHOTSK— TREATY OF 
NERCHINSK 1689. 

Russia’s tremendous eastward expansion beyond the 
Ural Mountains had been accomplished in not quite a 
century. 

After Strogonov’s first successful expeditions Russia 
embarked upon the course of conquering all of Siberia. The 
latter’s huge territories, only sparsely inhabited by savage 
tribes of nomads were easily conquered by Yermak’s bands, 
which while equally savage were better armed and better 
trained for warfare. Russia’s rule over Siberia became 
still more firmly entrenched by the expedient of establish- 
ing permanent settlements of Cossacks who were given 
both land and sundry “ privileges.” These Cossack settlers 
by inter-marriages with the autochthons became natives 
themselves as the time went on and grew even more savage 
than the aborigines had been. In the eighties of the XVII 
century Russia at last reached the shores of the Okhotsk 
Sea at the estuary of the Amur River. 

The conquest, however, of far-eastern territories in the 
Amur region was no longer an easy task due to the fact 
that the territories in point constituted the peripheral lands 
of Manchuria which at that time was united with China and 
governed by rulers of the so-called Manchu dynasty. 
Manchu troops were numerous and — in contrast to the 
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Chinese military forces of the time — brave. The relatively 
small though much better armed Russian military forces 
not only were unable to overcome the resistance of the 
Manchu armies but suffered a signal defeat when they in- 
vaded the Amur country. Both sides thereupon proceeded 
to gather reinforcements and continued warfare was 
threatening, but negotiations entered into in the meantime 
finally led to the treaty of Nerchinsk in 1689. 

The Chinese Government agreed to negotiate contrary 
to the then current Chinese notion according to which the 
only sovereign ruler in the world and incidentally the ruler 
to whom all monarchs of the world owed obedience, was 
the “ Son of Heaven ” who sat on the Peking throne of “ the 
Middle Empire ”. So as not to jeopardise the prestige of 
the Chinese emperor who, because of the afore-adduced 
fundamental considerations could not negotiate with other 
rulers on a basis of equality, th,? negotiations were con- 
ducted by delegates of the “ Manchurian Chancery ” to 
whom two Jesuit clregymen from Peking were assigned as 
confidential advisers and experts on matters political of 
the “white race”. Russia was represented by military com- 
mander^ who were assisted by some merchants and im- 
porters of Chinese tea from Kiakhta, who spoke a little 
Chinese. After the Jesuits vainly tried to converse with 
the Russian delegation in Latin and in French, the negotia- 
tions were conducted in the Chinese language, although it 
proved somewhat difficult for the experts from Kiakhta. 
Only after Golovin, the experienced plenipotentiary of the 
Russian Government had arrived, could definite plans for 
the liquidation of the conflict be formulated. 

The primary topic of the negotiations at Nerchinsk was 
the problem of boundary lines. The Chinese delegates were 
agreeable to the Russian proposal of a large river constitut- 
ing the boundary line and suggested the Lena River, where- 
as the Russians insisted on the Amur River being chosen 
as the boundary. The discussions lasted for quite a while 
in view of the fact, that the area between the two rivers 
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mentioned almost equalled the area of European Russia of 
XX century. In the end, however, the Chinese delegates 
yielded to Russia’s threats after having made a bargain for 
the boundary line to follow the southern portion of the 
Stanovoy mountain range and the course of the Ouda and 
Argun Rivers (a tributary of the Amur). As a result of 
this arrangement the territories subsequently designated as 
“Amur region” and “Ussuri region” remained for the 
moment in China’s possession. 

2. THE PERIOD FROM 1689 TO 1858. 

No changes in Sino-Russian boundaries occurred be- 
tween 1689 and 1858 mainly due to the fact, that Russia 
was busy elsewhere waging wars and making conquests. 
Nevertheless, as a result of naval expeditions undertaken 
from the Baltic and the White Sea Russia occupied Kam- 
chatka, the Khuryl Islands as well as the territories adja- 
cent to the Behring Straits including Alaska, which latter 
she sold to the United States for 7 million dollars not know- 
ing of the gold deposits to be found there. In 1875 Russia 
exchanged with Japan the Khuryl Islands for Sakhalin, the 
southern portion of which she had to surrender to Japan as 
the result of her defeat in the war of 1905. 

In the course of the 150 years of peace with China, 
Russia endeavoured to colonize Siberia as well as she was 
able to, mainly with political offenders and common cri- 
minals. By the banks of the larger rivers arose settlements 
and cities which in time became administrative and com- 
mercial centres. The trade relations with China rested 
mainly on the ever-increasing import of Chinese tea to 
Russia. 

Nevertheless the Russian Government never ceased to 
keep a watchful eye on China. Even while none of the 
European powers was able to establish relations with China 
or as much as obtain the Chinese Government’s agreement 
to permit permanent foreign representations at Peking 
except on condition of recognizing of China’s suzerainty, 
the Russian Government time and again despatched its dele- 
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gations to China “ on special missions ” and in the first half 
of the XIX century was in almost steady contact with Peking 
where it endeavoured to secure for itself exclusive influence 
and tried to convince the Chinese Government of Russia’s 
loyal friendship, so as to thwart the designs of the various 
powers which were demanding China’s consent to the 
establishing of political and commercial relations. 

3. RUSSIA’S PARTICIPATION IN THE AGGRESSION AGAINST 

CHINA (1858-1896). 

When Great Britain as well as the other powers suc- 
ceeded at last in making a breach in China’s isolation and 
weak, disorganised China gradually became a terrain of 
foreign influences and a condominium of foreign powers 
rather than a sovereign entity in the meaning of interna- 
tional law, Russia participated to a substantial extent in 
the “ parcelling up ” of China and in addition thereto 
through treaties secured for herself guarantees of her 
special rights and prerogatives. 

Between 1858 and 1860 Russia seized the “ Amur ” and 
the “ Ussuri ” territories, situated to the East of the Argun 
River, along the Amur and to the East of the Ussuri River 
as far as the Sea of Japan, then securing the entire Asiartic 
coast north of Korea, China was compelled to yield the 
above mentioned territories by the Treaty of Aygoon 
(1860). Subsequent years saw cities like Blagovyestchensk 
and Khabarovsk and an important sea-port like Vladivostok 
rise in these erstwhile Chinese lands. 

In addition thereto Russia secured for herself in China 
all the rights and prerogatives enjoyed there by the other 
big powers, to wit : the right of free access for her subjects 
as well as her naval and merchant vessels to a number of 
“ treaty ports," the right to maintain garrisons of her troops 
in certain important localities, the prerogative of exterri- 
toriality by virtue whereof Russian subjects on Chinese 
tei-ritory were governed exclusively by Russian law and 
under Russian consular jurisdiction as well as territorial 
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“ concessions ” in Tientsin and Hankow which stood under 
Russian administration and jurisdiction. Furthermore, 
Russia had the right on par with the other powers, to main- 
tain a garrison of her own in the legation quarter at Peking. 

From then on Russia considered North China as her 
own “ sphere of influence.” 

When China, having lost the war with Japan (1895) 
was confronted with the necessity of paying the latter a 
substantial war indemnity, Russia offered to China a loan 
to be financed by French banks and secured by revenues 
from Chinese customs which were to be put under Russian 
control. The scheme, though already agreed to by China 
which saw in Russia a “ protector ” against Japan, failed to 
materialise because of an intervention by the various 
powers which collectively extended to China not only the 
loan in question but an additional loan as well and also 
collectively (Russia included) assumed the control over the 
Chinese customs administration. 

Jointly with other powers, but due to her own initia- 
tive, Russia brought about Japan’s relinquishing the Liao- 
tung Peninsula including the harbour of Dairen and the 
fortress of Port Arthur, which Japan took away from China 
as a result of the war of 1895, whereupon Russia a year 
later secured from China the self-same territory on a long 
lease plus the right of erecting therein fortifications, pur- 
portedly for the defence of China against Japanese aggres- 
siveness. What Russia really aimed at was to secure her 
own expansion, to gain access to the Yellow Sea and the 
most convenient route to the interior of China which would 
give her a monopoly of influence in North China and in 
Korea (the latter thus becoming cut off from China). 

At the same time that she secured the lease of the 
Liaotung Peninsula Russia managed to obtain through 
skull-doggery and bribery the franchise for building the 
“Chinese Eastern Railway” in Manchuria (1896). In its 
West East Sector the railway in question was to constitute 
the continuation of the recently completed Trans-Siberian 
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railway and thus give Russia the shortest direct connection 
with the port of Vladivostok, whereas the Southern sector 
of the Chinese Eastern Railway was to connect Dairen and 
Port Arthur with the West-East sector thereby affording 
Russia access to the Yellow Sea (Gulf of Pechili). 

4. PERIOD OF RUSSIA’S EXCLUSIVE ASCENDENCY IN 
MANCHURIA (1896-1905). 

The building of the “ Chinese Eastern Railway ” took 
several years and was not completed until 1903. 

By virtue of an agreement with China a strip of land 
under the name of “ special zone ” was staked out all along 
the huge stretch of the railway line, which “special zone” 
was to stand entirely under Russian administration and 
jurisdiction and was to be “ protected ” by Russian garrisons. 

In this manner Russia gained very weighty influence in 
Manchuria and became an immediate neighbour of the Pro- 
vince of Hopei, at that time the most important in China 
because of the fact that the capital, Peking, was located 
therein. Thus Russia was enabled to exercise an increased 
and uncontested pressure on the Chinese Government then 
in power. 

Manchuria which for quite some time past constituted 
an area of settlement for the excess Chinese population 
drifting in from the over-populated neighbouring pro- 
vinces, was rapidly becoming populous due to the construc- 
tion of the Chinese Eastern Railway. 

The latter was not only of great political and strategic 
value to Russia but also afforded her the possibility of eco- 
nomically exploiting Manchuria parasite-fashion. Further- 
more the possession of the port of Dairen, which was con- 
nected by railway with the interior of the country enabled 
Russia to exercise exclusive control over Manchuria’s eco- 
nomic life. However, foreign merchandise imported to 
Manchuria was for the most part of other . than Russian 
origin due to the fact that, with the exception of a few lines 
of production, Russian industry in those days was not 
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capable of operating for export. By the same token the 
export from Manchuria was being absorbed for the most 
part by countries other than Russia. The short-cut railway 
connection with the harbour at Vladivostok was of immense 
value to Russia from the economic point of view as well, 
running as it did across Manchurian territory. 

As the result of the Boxer uprising in China (1900) 
Manchuria became de facto occupied by Russia who no 
longer limited herself to the rights accorded her by the 
treaties concluded with China. In addition to her domina- 
tion in Manchuria Russia already then arrogated to herself 
certain “ special rights ” in Outer Mongolia and her re- 
peated promises notwithstanding evidenced no inclination to 
give up the prerogatives which she arbitrarily appropriated. 

Russia’s share in the indemnity which China obligated 
herself to pay to the various powers as the result of their 
armed intervention caused by Boxer uprising in 1900 was 
larger than the shares of the other participating powers. 

5. THE PERIOD BETWEEN THE RUSSIAN JAPANESE WAR 
AND THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION (1905- 19 17 >. 

Russia’s war with Japan was a conflict between two 
claimants to domination in North China. The hostilities 
on land between the two opposing armies were waged in 
Manchuria, that is on Chinese territory, although China had 
declared her neutrality. Defeated Russia lost together with 
Southern Manchuria and with her access to the Yellow Sea, 
also her most convenient connection with the interior of 
China and had henceforth to seek other routes leading to 
that country. 

As the result of the war Russia was compelled to cede 
to Japan almost the entire southern sector of the Chinese 
Eastern Railway (from Chanchung to Dairen including Port 
Arthur) together with the pertinent “ railway zone,” the 
sundry rights and prerogatives as well as her leaseholds on 
the Liaotung Peninsula. China was forced to recognize the 
new status under which only the beneficiary of the various 



prerogatives had changed while the benefits as such 
remained unaltered. 

The sector of the Chinese Eastern Railway seized by 
Japan henceforth changed its name to South Manchuria 
Railway whereas the portion of the railway retained by 
Russia continued to be designated by its original appellation. 

Japan gained a direct access to the interior of China and 
to Korea (the latter she subsequently annexed in 1910) as 
well as a de facto domination in Southern Manchuria and 
economic control, through the Port of Dairen and the Rail- 
way, over all of Manchuria. Russia was pushed back north- 
ward, where she retained the important railway line Man- 
churia — Pogranitchnaya (which constituted a short-cut 
between Irkutsk and Vladivostok) as well as a small sector, 
Harbin-Chanchung of the southern railway, together with 
all of her rights and prerogatives hitherto enjoyed, the 
“ railway zone ” in Northern Manchuria and rights on the 
Sungari River (a tributary of the Amur). 

Russian expansion already previously set in motion in 
t he direction of Persian Gulf, manifesting itself in a pressure 
brought to bear on Iran as well as in the direction of 
Afghanistan and the Tibet had now become intensified and 
produced an energetic reaction on the part of Great Britain, 
who, seeing her “ status possedendi ” endangered, proceeded 
with counter-measure, one of them being preventive and 
“ provisional ” occupation of the portion of the Tibet 
adjacenlt to India. 

Taking advantage of the chaos which developed in 
China upon the outbreak of the revolution (1911) Russia 
kept stirring up the separatistic movement in Outer Mongo- 
lia where the Chinese administrative authorities had been 
of late badly oppressing the Mongolian population. Having 
established a contact with the Mongolian separatist move- 
ment, Russia eagerly recognized Mongolia’s “ autonomy ” in 
exchange for a number of special prerogatives, whereupon 
she prevailed upon China to consent to Mongolian “ auto- 
nomy ” obligating herself in turn to respect China’s sove- 
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reign rights in the territory in question (1912). As a matter 
of fact, however, China’s sovereignty in Mongolia became 
from then on utterly illusory because that territory was 
being actually ruled by the Russians. 

SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTER I 

Chronologically speaking Russia was the first Euro- 
pean power to aggrandise her territory at China’s expense. 

She participated to a greater extent than any o'her 
power in the “ parcelling up ” of China. The areas she 
either seized or occupied were the most extensive (though 
with exception of Southern Manchuria only sparsely popu- 
lated) and for the most part very rich (in mineral deposits, 
forests, arable land, horses, cattle, game, fish, furs and 
wool). Russia gained possession of two immense naviga- 
ble rivers, to wit, the Amur and its tributary the Sungari. 
Russia’s naval might in the Far-East was based exclusively 
on a coast which formerly belonged to China. 

Tsarist Russia reached the peak of her expansion and 
of her influence at the threshold of the current century, 
when having actually occupied Manchuria she secured the 
most convenient route of access to the open sea and to the 
interior of China. 

Cut off from both as the result of her defeat in the 
war with Japan she proceeded to exercise pressure in other 
Chinese territories at China’s Northern and Western peri- 
phery which were contiguous to her own possessions. 

In her Far-Eastern expansion Russia used the force of 
arms as well as pressure, skulldoggery and bribery. Posing 
as China’s friend she endeavoured to eliminate the influence 
of the other powers and while playing the part of a protec- 
tor of the Mongolians, succeeded in detaching Outer 
Mongolia from China. 
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II 

SINO- SOVIET RELATIONS 

1. THE PERIOD BETWEEN THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION AND 
THE SINO-SOVTET AGREEMENT (1917-24). 

No changes in the status of Russian holdings in China 
occurred upto the beginning of 1919. In view of the up- 
heaval in Russia China assumed a cautious attitude of 
“ wait and see,” the more so, as a struggle was still going on 
in Siberia between the Red and White factions and the 
great powers started a military intervention along the 
Pacific coast. 

When, however, the Red Armies began to gain the upper 
hand, China decided to seize the Russian “concessions” (in 
Tientsin and Hankow) and to discontinue payments of 
Russia’s share in the indemnity for the Boxer uprising. To 
prevent Japan from falling heir to Tsarist Russia’s posses- 
sions in Northern Manchuria, the Great Powers, jointly 
with Japan and China appointed an international adminis- 
tration of the Chinese Eastern Railway. At the same time 
the “railway zone” passed under Chinese administration. 
Shortly thereafter Chinese influence in the administration 
of the railway became paramount although the management 
and the key positions continued to be held by the old staff 
consisting of “ white ” Russians. 

In 1919 Chinese troops succeeded in re-establishing 
China’s sovereignty in Outer Mongolia. 

Although the old treaties and Russia's rights and pre- 
rogatives therefrom resulting have not been formally abro- 
gated by China and the erstwhile Russian diplomatic and 
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consular authorities were permitted to continue function- 
ing in Chinese territory (to which flocked in large numbers 
Russian “white” emigres) Russia had in fact lost already 
most of the prerogatives she had enjoyed in China. As the 
events were shaping themselves she would have un- 
doubtedly lost the remainder of her rights because as the 
conditions stood at the time the great powers would not 
have permitted Soviet Russia to exercise those rights and 
China herself was in no way concealing her intention of 
stripping Russia of all her prerogatives in the same way as 
she did in the case of Germany and Austria-Hungary as 
the result of their defeat in the first World War. 

Faced by such a situation the Soviet Government 
announced in 1919 its intention of relinquishing all the 
Tsarist Russia’s rights and prerogatives in China stating at 
the same time expressly that it considered all treaties and 
agreements between Tsarist Russia and China as null and 
void. Soviet Russia’s renunciation included as well the 
Chinese Eastern Railway which the Soviets promised to 
return to China without any indemnity. To be sure Soviet 
Russia’s magnanimous gesture covered properties which she 
no longer had nor under conditions as prevailed at the time, 
could gain possession of. The objective of the declaration, 
however, was not only to vitiate the influence of “ White ” 
Russians in China by depriving them of authority, of funds 
and of support but also to plant in China the seeds of a pro- 
paganda which would draw that country into the sphere 
of Soviet influence and use it for Soviet activities directed 
against the “ imperialistic ” powers. 

Soviet Russia’s declaration furnished China with a legal 
basis for invalidating Russia’s rights and prerogatives, an 
action which China had been not only contemplating but 
which she had already set in motion. Furthermore, the 
declaration in point constituted a precedent in so far as the 
other privileged powers were concerned and also a weighty 
propaganda weapon. 

At that time, however, China had no foreboding of 
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what Soviet promises would turn out to be in actual 
practice. 

The first to fall a victim was Outer Mongolia where 
China by force of arms restored her sovereignty in 1919. 
Chinese forces, however, were defeated early m 1921 by a 
Russian “ white ” army under the command of an 
adventurer-general Ungern-Sternberg who restored Russian 
domination in Outer Mongolia and introduced a reign of 
appalling terror. Several months later, however, Unger- 
Sternberg’s army was overwhelmingly defeated and deci- 
mated by Soviet troops which occupied Outer Mongolia and 
established therein a “ Mongolian People’s Government ” 
which differed but little from the Soviet regime. The govern- 
ment in question, set up under such auspices did away with 
the primitive patriarchal system, expropriated the Lamais- 
tic monasteries and the Mongolian princes decreeing at 
the same time that henceforth all the herds of cattle and 
other resources of the country should constitute the joint 
property of the Mongolian shepherd people, of course for 
Moscow’s benefit. The new Government in Outer Mongolia 
furthermore “ adopted a resolution ” by virtue of which 
that country was to remain in the closest possible organic 
connection with Soviet Russia and by way of giving sym- 
bolic emphasis to the aforesaid resolution the capital of the 
country, Urga was renamed Ulan Bator (that is Red City). 
In the meantime, however, China’s position in the 
affairs of the Chinese Eastern Railway became materially 
strengthened. Pursuant to the stipulation of the Washing- 
ton Conference (1922) China was granted among other 
things, the management of that important railway line 
whereby the inter-power management of the same railway, 
established in 1919 automatically went out of existence. 

The treaty resulting from the Washington Conference, 
bore the signature of nine powers (the United States, Great 
Britain, France, Italy, Netherlands, Belgium, Portugal, 
Japan, China) and greatly strengthened China’s position 
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from the international point of view, having proclaimed as 
it did the principle of China’s territorial integrity, politi- 
cal sovereignty and administrative unity. The internal 
situation in China, however, was getting worse from day to 
day with the result that Sun-Yat-Sen’s revolutionary group 
which was forced out of power shortly after the overthrow 
of the Manchu regime was again able to become active. 

Centred for the most part in Canton where the revolu- 
tionary traditions were most potent, the group in question 
decided upon extending its influence over the entire coun- 
try whch at the time was being ruled nominally by the 
Peking Government but as a matter of fact controlled and 
mercilessly exploited by regional war lords. However, to 
rid China of the war lords and of the reactionary and indo- 
lent government which was an easy prey of foreign influ- 
ences, to unite and modernize China along democratic lines 
and also to emancipate her from the influence and privi- 
leges of foreign powers, Sun-Yat-Sen’s group had to build 
up a powerful machinery which would be able to cope with 
the task. Sun-Yat-Sen’s group in itself was unable to 
organise a modern political and military system because of 
China’s utter lack of experience along these lines. Accord- 
ingly, Sun-Yat-Sen approached the various powers asking 
for assistance, meeting, however, with failure at every turn. 
At last he accepted Soviet offers and asked the Soviets for 
assistance in organizing a modern army and political machi- 
nery. The Soviets were of course eager to give their assist- 
ance and in 1923 desnatched to China their political and 
military emissaries. The political group was headed by 
Borodin, a resourceful agitator, whereas at the head of the 
military mission stood Galen (Bluecher). 

Sun-Yat-Sen, who was not a communist but a Chinese 
patriot with democratic leanings, possessed with all of his 
visionariness, a keen sense of reality. Accordingly, he 
looked for assistance where he could find it but he never 
intended to sacrifice China’s cause to alien interest. While 
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opposing the principles of the Soviets’ programme he had 
faith in the Soviets’ disinterestedness with regard to China. 

The Soviet emissaries on the other hand endeavoured to 
take advantages of the nationalistic and revolutionary move- 
ment in China for their own purposes, especially for their 
action directed against the “ capitalistic ” and “ imperialis- 
tic ” powers. It was mainly along these lines that they con- 
ducted an energetic propaganda within the Kuomintang, a 
party organised by Sun-Yat-Sen and also outside the said 
party, among the population and in the Chinese army. At 
first the Kuomintang, relying on the sincerity of the 
Soviets’ intentions and promises of assistance, deferred to 
Soviet influences, the more so as the assistance rendered by 
the Soviets in connection with the organisation of the army 
and of a political system proved very effective. Under the 
spell therefore of a strange auto-suggestion or else of an 
atmosphere brought about by Soviet propaganda which by 
then had succeeded in setting up within the Kuomintang its 
own ideological, though perhaps not as yet consciously oper- 
ating “ fifth column,” the provisional Chinese Government 
which had been elected by the Kuomintang consented to a 
formal treaty with Russia concluded at Canton in May 1924. 

Although pursuant to the terms of said treaty the 
Soviets agreed to consider all the treaties and pacts con- 
cluded between Tsarist Russia and China as null and void 
and to waive the sundry rights and prerogatives such as : 
the privilege of exterritoriality, territorial concessions, the 
right to maintain military garrisons on Chinese territory 
and naval craft in Chinese territorial waters, all of which 
rights and prerogatives had already been forfeited, could 
in no way be vindicated and the waiving of which consti- 
tuted excellent propaganda material. However, the Soviets 
— their solemn declaration of 1919 to the contrary notwith- 
standing — enforced their claims in re-indemnities resulting 
from the “ Boxer uprising.” as well as in regard to Outer 
Mongolia and the Chinese Eastern Railway. 

The original Soviet waiver of “ Boxer ” indemnity 
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which resulted from an armed intervention by “ imperial- 
istic ” powers to liquidate the uprising of Chinese “ Boxers ” 
against those very powers, had now' been qualified by a 
rider (accepted by China) to the effect that the indemnity 
payments be used for educational purposes in China, such 
purposes to be selected in detail by a special commission 
consisting of two Chinese and one Soviet member. The 
latter’s right of successfully vetoing, if need be, resolutions 
passed by the majority had been specifically reserved. 

The treaty of 1924 furthermore confirmed — after the 
fashion of the treaty concluded between China and Tsarist 
Russia in 1914 and once again under the pretext of 
protecting Mongolia’s rights — the “ autonomy ” of Outer 
Mongolia, guaranteeing at the same time China’s sove- 
reignty over that country. The interpretation given to this 
odd formula by the Soviets as well as the subsequent course 
of events in that territory constitute proof positive that 
Outer Mongolia’s “ autonomy ” was just as much of a 
“ diplomatic ” euphemism on the part of the Soviets as 
China’s sovereign rights in that territory. Outer Mongolia 
was de facto ruled solely and exclusively by the Soviets 
through their “ fifth column ” and China was even unable 
to maintain contact with the territory in which she should 
have held and exercised her sovereign rights. In so far 
as the Chinese Eastern Railway was concerned the Soviets 
agreed “ in principle ” to transfer same to China through 
sale, although the railway in question was built with French 
capital loaned to Tsarist Russia. The sales price and the 
terms of payment were to be agreed upon at some future 
date while in the meantime the agreement accorded both 
governments a joint operation and administration of the 
railway and a joint management of the railway’s property, 
such as chattels, rolling stock, buildings, workshops toge- 
ther with the sundry affiliated enterprises including coal 
mines and timber concessions. The agreement also pro- 
vided for participation of both countries, share and share 
alike, in the Railway’s revenues, while the personnel was to 
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be composed in equal numbers of Chinese and Soviet citi- 
zens. The “ railway zone,” although standing henceforth 
under Chinese administration and jurisdiction continued to 
constitute a distinct and separate administrative entity 
policed by a special Chinese military protective force. The 
Soviets never intended to let China purchase the railway 
because the latter was entirely too valuable to them not 
only as a source of revenue but as a convenient short-cut of 
inland communication and a sphere of influence. 

As may be seen from the above the treaty of May 1924 
differed materially from the Soviets’ solemn declaration of 
1919. Concluded as it had been two years after the “ Nine 
Power Treaty ” of Washington which proclaimed the prin- 
ciple of “ China’s territorial integrity, political sovereignty 
and administrative unity ” and furthermore gave to China 
the exclusive administration of the Chinese Eastern Rail- 
way, it conflicted with said “ Nine Power Treaty ” in so far 
as the provisions relating to Outer Mongolia and to the 
Chinese Eastern Railway were concerned. It stands 
to reason that the Soviets which took no part in the Wash- 
ington Conference were in no ways obligated to feel for- 
mally bound by the “ Nine Power Treaty.” Immensely 
characteristic is, however, the fact that the purportedly 
anti-imperialistic Soviet government — instead of abiding 
by the correct principle of “China’s territorial integrity, 
political sovereignty and administrative unity ” which at 
that time was being proclaimed by the “ imperialistic ” 
powers — should have, in the case of Mongolia, followed into 
the footsteps of Tsarist Russia. What is more, it did so at 
a time when by its own emissaries it supported the nation- 
alistically revolutionary movement in China, the chief objec- 
tive of which was the unification, of all Chinese lands and 
their liberation from foreign domination. And furthermore 
it also took advantage, when concluding the treaty of May 
1924, of a “ fact accomplished ” previously and unilaterally 
in Outer Mongolia. Another highly characteristic fact is 
that the “ anti-capitalistic ” Soviets were holding out for 
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their capitalistic claims to the exploitation of the Chinese 
Eastern Railway which in their agreement with China they 
had designated expressly as a ‘’commercial enterprise,” 
whereas at the Washington Conference “ capitalistic ” 
France with whose money Tsarist Russia had built the rail- 
way to promote her conquests not only did not press her 
claims against the railway’s assets but jointly with the other 
powers agreed to the Chinese Eastern Railway’s passing 
under China’s exclusive management. 

From the very beginning of their existence the Soviets 
never intended really to relinquish Tsarist Russia’s heritage 
resulting from conquests. While giving up only what they 
were unable to hold or what was not of particular value to 
them and could serve as good propaganda material, the 
Soviets bitterly defended each and every holding con- 
quered by Tsardom whenever there was a chance of keep- 
ing, consolidating, aggrandizing or at least retaining a 
portion of it. 

Why, however, the Chinese nationalist revolutionary 
government, set up at Canton by the Kuomintang should 
have consented to such an agreement with the Soviets shall 
remain forever a psychological riddle. It might have been 
that it trusted the Soviet protestations of respecting China’s 
sovereign rights in Mongolia and in return for the assistance 
in connection with the task of organizing a modern army 
and a system of government without which the Chinese gov- 
ernment could not even think of securing for China unity 
and national existence — agreed to admit the Soviets, in 
keeping with established Chinese business practice, to a 
participation in the profits and in the management of the 
Chinese Eastern Railway. The Chinese government might 
have been so certain of the sincerity of the Soviets’ inten- 
tions to help China, victimized as she had been by her own 
war lords and foreign imperialism, that it did not expect 
any harm at the hands of Soviet Russia, who, by dint of 
skilful propaganda in her own behalf and of a legend she 
carefully built up, projected herself into the part of a pro- 
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tector of China against foreign imperialistic designs. Once 
Soviet propaganda which shrank from nothing to achieve 
its ends succeeded in creating such atmosphere it proved 
an easy matter to organise, with the assistance of a few 
crafty agents, a pro-Soviet idealistic “ fifth column,” not 
conscious of the part it actually played, which “ fifth 
column ” of course did all it could to dispel any and all 
misgivings and to bring about the consummation of the 
aforementioned agreement. It is also possible that even 
those among the members of the Kuomintang whose opinion 
on the situation was observingly critical and coldly realistic, 
but who under the circumstances as prevailed at that time 
feared to provoke a conflict with the Soviets consented, 
though reluctantly, to the agreement. 

Both parties to the agreement took the greatest possible 
advantage of the declaratory portion of the agreement 
wherein the Soviets relinquished Tsarist Russia’s rights and 
prerogatives in China, for propaganda purposes. The pro- 
paganda machine, however, kept silent about those provi- 
sions of the agreement which gave evidence of Soviet 
rapacity. But later on, when painful experiences cured 
the Kuomintang of its pro-Soviet illusions, those provisions 
spoke a rather eloquent language of their own. 

For the time being, however, the Soviets enjoyed con- 
siderable sympathy among the Chinese nationalistic and 
revolutionary elements. The Chinese people’s imagination 
was most forcibly impressed by the example of the Russian 
revolution’s successful energy which managed to prevail 
over the armed counter action on the part of the adherents 
of the old regime as well as over the military intervention 
by the very same great powers which once upon a time 
had extorted from China territorial concessions as well as 
special rights and privileges. 

The Kuomintang’s programme draw-up by Sun-Yat-Sen 
was nationalistic and democratic in character. It aimed at 
uniting all of China, at the suppression of war lords, at the 
modernization of the country and at freeing same from the 
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oppression and the special privileges of foreign countries. 
In its political and social aspects Sun-Yat-Sen’s programme 
endeavoured to secure for the Chinese people liberty, 
equality before the law and a decent minimum of liveli- 
hood. It furthermore provided for an agrarian reform and 
a control over capital. The move against capital was dic- 
tated mainly by the fact that capital in China was repre- 
sented almost exclusively by foreign powers since at that 
time China, except in foreign territorial concessions, had 
neither industry nor capital in the modern sense, although 
scattered throughout the sea of wretched countrywide 
poverty there were to be found isolated instances of 
immense wealth possessed by individuals. The Kuomin- 
tang programme was to be put into effect gradually in the 
course of three periods. 

The first period was to be devoted to a military and 
educational action, during the second period the Kuomin- 
tang was to assume the political control over the country 
and set up in the sections in which the ground had already 
been prepared rural, urban and provincial self-government, 
whereas the third period was to see the convening of a 
national parliament elected by direct ballot, which parlia- 
ment’s first function was to be the passing of a constitution. 

As may be seen from the above the Kuomintang’s pro- 
gramme was not based on principles of class struggle nor 
did it aim at socializing the means of production which at 
that time consisted almost exclusively in arable land. It 
contained ideas reminiscent of the French “ Declaration of 
the Rights of Man,” of the American constitution, of the 
principles of parliamentary government and of slogans cur- 
rent in the modern social trends. The “ one party system ” 
of the Kuomintang government had nothing in common 
with a “ dictatorship of the proletariat.” 'The Kuomintang 
included people of all classes of society and at no time 
aspired to a lasting monopoly of power, in keeping with its 
programme which provided, once the first two stages of con- 
structive action had been completed, for a final stage dur- 
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ing which a constitutional and parliamentary system was to 
be set up. 

Propaganda activities conducted by Soviet emissaries 
and their sympathisers within the party, in the army and 
among the people at large were proceeding along the lines 
favouring the Soviets. Preparations were being made in 
Canton for a great expedition to the North, in the interior 
of the country there to give battle to “ the privileged capi- 
talistic and imperialistic powers,” which looked like the 
initial step on the road to a Sovietization of China. 

As a result of skilful propaganda conducted by the 
Kuomintang along lines suggested by Soviet specialists the 
current slogans were becoming very popular with the great 
masses of the people. Accordingly the Kuomintang’s pre- 
paratory work at Canton along organizatory and military 
lines were proceeding at a fast pace. 

2. THE AFTER-EFFECTS OF SOVIET ASSISTANCE TO THE 
KUOMINTANG < 1924- 1927 > . 

Events began to march fast as soon as the Soviet emis- 
saries arrived in China. 

Communist elements have been admitted to the Kuo- 
mintang as early as 1924. Workmen’s organizations were 
formed in the larger cities, especially in the foreign con- 
cessions in Canton, Shanghai, Tientsin and Hankow, while 
peasant’s organizations were set up in the villages through- 
out the various provinces in the neighbourhood of Canton. 
The Kuomintang’s political organization was spreading ever 
farther and rumours of the intended action were penetrat- 
ing to the more remote provinces of Southern and Central 
China. Parallelly thereto ran the military organization 
work of the Kuomintang. Due to the initiative of Chiang- 
Kai-Shek, already then a prominent military commander, 
a Central Military Academy was organized at Canton. The 
army though poorly armed and equipped was, however, 
better drilled than the troops of the provincial governors 
and above anything else imbued with a better spirit. 
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In 1925 that is one year after the agreement made with 
the Soviets a Chinese National Government was formed 
out of the nucleus built up at Canton by Sun-Yat-Sen. A 
few months after the latter’s death the Chinese National 
Government entrusted Chiang-Kai-Shek with the command 
of the so-called Northern Expeditionary Army which 
shortly afterwards proceeded to the interior of China there 
to unfurl the Kuomintang banner and to spread its slogans. 

The march of Chiang-Kai-Shek’s army was a triumphal 
procession. The army was accompanied of course by Soviet 
emissaries and a Chinese propaganda bureau which they 
were instrumental in organizing. The army was being 
joined en route by the various provincial armies. At 
thousands of mass meetings war propaganda was being 
spread under slogans devised on the spot by the Soviet agi- 
tators according to the needs of the given moment. The 
network of the political organisation was spreading. 
Numerous provincial office holders and even some of the 
provincial governors were joining the movement. Chiang- 
Kai-Shek’s army soon reached the banks of the Yangtze 
where they occupied the city of Hankow together with the 
British concession and later on the provinces situated far- 
ther south along the lower course of the Yangtze. Next 
to be occupied were the Chinese sections of Shanghai, 
where light skirmishes occurred along the peripheries of the 
foreign concessions, and Nanking which had been selected 
for the country’s capital and seat of the Government (1927). 
Thus practically all of Southern China passed within an 
incredibly short time and almost without bloodshed under 
the control of the Kuomintang. Chiang-Kai-Shek became 
a national hero and the real leader of the revolutionary 
movement; his army and the Kuomintang were being 
received everywhere with enthusiasm. 

As, however, the action of firmly establishing the Kuo- 
mintang’s ideology and influence in the occupied territories 
progressed there manifested itself within the Kuomintang 
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a rift, which speedily widened into an open breach and 
strife between two camps. 

The Soviets were not at all interested in uniting China 
but merely in using her for their own purposes, to wit, the 
struggle against the “ imperialistic ” powers and sovietiz- 
ation of the country. The struggle against the foreign 
powers could express itself, to be sure, only in propaganda 
which might have caused relatively harmless disturbances 
in the concessions because China, even with Soviet help, 
was not in a position at that time to risk a conflict with the 
world’s mightiest military powers. The Soviets on the other 
hand were attacking those powers by various means and on 
various fronts, waging war also in China with China’s troops 
and at China’s expense as well as risk. The sovietization of 
the country was to prepare the ground for Soviet domina- 
tion or at least for the infiltration of Soviet decisive influ- 
ence. Accordingly, the Soviet emissaries and their Chinese 
sympathisers not only proceeded with putting into opera- 
tion the principles of the Soviet system but also with apply- 
ing the terroristic methods of the Soviet regime which 
caused a strong opposition on the part of the majority of the 
Kuomintang’s membership controlled by Chiang-Kai-Shek. 

The latter and his followers were fully aware of the 
necessity that China should first achieve political and 
administrative unity as well as produce the necessary ele- 
ments of strength before she could make her voice count in 
international relations and demand the restitution of her 
sovereign rights which had been partially curtailed 
by “ unequal treaties ” concluded with the various 
foreign, powers. Without renouncing the demand that 
“ unequal treaties ” be abrogated, Chiang-Kai-Shek first 
endeavoured to unite China politically under a Chinese 
National Government. Soviet experiments never entered 
into the Kuomintang’s programme and Chiang-Kai-Shek 
saw in them a danger not only to the unification of China 
but to internal peace as well and furthermore he feared 
intervention from the outside, especially by Japan which 
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was eagerly waiting for just such an opportunity. Chiang- 
Kai-Shek, while favouring a policy of compromise though 
he never shrank from a conflict when all other expedients 
had failed — endeavoured to appease by suasion not only the 
pro-Soviet propensities of the Kuomintang’s minority but 
also its excessive revolutionary zeal. He reckoned with the 
people at large being as yet insufficiently enlightened and 
with the vast number of the Kuomintang’s enemies, both 
overt and covert but powerful and influential. He was aware 
of the still greater difficulties the revolutionary movement 
would have to cope with in Northern China where the old 
traditions were still most vivid, the danger of foreign inva- 
sion greater than elsewhere, where the Peking government 
was formally still in ascendency but where the real power 
was exercised by war lords supported by their own 
numerous armies and where any and all rash social experi- 
ments or ultra-revolutionary slogans or even symptoms of 
irreconcilable unwillingness to compromise could have not 
only stiffened the opposition to unification but produced a 
solid front of the war lords, who had hitherto been quarrel- 
ling with each other, and even provoked a joint offensive 
against Southern China, an offensive possibly supported by 
foreign powers whose interests were jeopardized by the 
provocatory attitude of the Kuomintang’s left wing. 

Chiang-Kai-Shek’s attitude had the support of the 
Kuomintang’s majority. The Soviet emissaries and their 
sympathizers were prohibited to continue their activities 
whereupon most of the Soviet agents returned to Russia. 
The communists and the advocates of “ energetic ” action 
withdrew from the organization and formed a “ red ” gov- 
ernment in Hankow where they continued their activities 
and enjoyed the support of the Soviets. The split which 
occurred within the Kuomintang affected a number of 
localities and the army as well. The “ red ” faction inten- 
sified its propaganda activities. The agitators of the “ red ” 
faction were being trained not only in China but also in 
Moscow, where already in 1925 a Chinese “ Sun-Yat-Sen Uni- 
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versity ” was organised by Soviet initiative. After having 
gone through a training course hundreds of them were 
returning to China to assume “ posts ” assigned to them and 
to swell the ranks of a Soviet “ fifth column ” in China. 

Late in 1927 the Chinese National Government officially 
ruptured its relations with the Soviets having previously 
issued stringent regulations against Chinese sympathizers 
of the Soviets. Mass arrests of the sympathizers of the 
“ red ” faction and even a number of death sentences were 
resorted to in retaliation for revolts, terroristic acts and a 
propaganda which used all possible expedients to further 
its ends. 

Such were the direct results of the assistance given 
to China by the Soviets. In the initial stage of the 
Kuomintang’s military and organizatory preparations Soviet 
assistance had unquestionably been quite valuable and en- 
abled the Kuomintang successfully to carry through its 
revolutionary activities. Said assistance, however, affected 
Chinese interests only insofar as they in any way benefited 
Soviet aims and the task it had to perform was to render 
the Chinese revolutionary movement dependent on Mos- 
cow’s policy and thereby make China dependent on the 
Soviets. China paid an unusually heavy price for the assist- 
ance in question. The initial cost, an advance payment, as it 
were, have been the stipulations of the agreement of 1924 
in regard to Outer Mongolia and the Chinese Eastern 
Railway. Later on other heavy costs were added in the 
shape of a compulsory sovietization of certain portions of 
the country, terrorism, violent propaganda against the gov- 
ernment and the Kuomintang, a rift in the revolutionary 
movement which gradually assumed the dimensions of a 
civil war. China, however, was going to pay the heaviest 
costs in streams of blood, destruction and devastation in the 
subsequent course of events. 

In the meantime the Soviets established a strong foot- 
hold both in Outer Mongolia as well as in the Chinese 
Eastern Railway. 
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Soviet Russia stripped at that time of any and all sup- 
plies found in Outer Mongolia an abundant field for exploit- 
ation, to which end she penetrated that territory with 
lines of communication, propaganda, a regime on a Soviet 
pattern, a puppet government and in the end hermetically 
isolated that country from China. 

On taking over the actual management of the Chinese- 
Eastern Railway the Soviets removed the Russian “ emi- 
gres ” from positions they occupied, except those who recog- 
nized the Soviet government and succeeded in securing 
citizenship in Soviet Russia. The “ emigre ” Russians lost 
in that manner their last Far-Eastern outpost where they 
occupied until then the highest positions and also furnished 
the majority of the personnel, though formally the manage- 
ment of the railway passed as early as 1919 into the hands 
of an international commission and in 1922 into the hands 
of China. 

Extremely characteristic is the fact that a few short 
months after the agreement with China, the Soviets made 
also an agreement with the “ autonomous government ” of 
Manchuria the war lord of which was the very powerful ex- 
bandit chief Chang Tso-lin, at that time a sworn enemy of 
the Kuomintang and a subservient tool of Japan. In so far 
the Chinese Eastern Railway was concerned the latter agree- 
ment resembled the railway provisions of the former but 
differed from them as to several details. For purposes of 
re-insurance and for the sake of commercial gains the 
Soviets made an agreement with the said “ autonomous gov- 
ernment ” and maintained relations with same while in 
Southern China they “ helped ” the Kuomintang by their 
special official emissaries both along the lines of propa- 
ganda and of active struggle one of the primary objectives 
of which was the removal of the war lords and the unifica- 
tion of China. To the Soviets, however, only their own 
objectives were controlling and accordingly they did not 
shrink from any means to achieve their ends. 
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3. BETWEEN THE RUPTURE AND THE RESUMPTION OP 
RELATIONS WITH THE SOVIETS. CIVIL WAR 
IN CHINA (1928-1934). 

Chiang-Kai-Shek despatched only a portion of his 
troops against the red army while he himself with the main 
body of his forces proceeded to Northern China where, for 
mainly by suasion and frequently for the price of letting 
the war lords retain their positions, he managed to accom- 
plish the unification of China under the Chinese National 
Government, which in the end was recognized by the war 
lord of Manchuria as well. By the end of 1928 China unified, 
at least nominally. Revolts of the war lords, however, 
kept on breaking out off and on either in Northern or in 
Southern China but they were always liquidated success- 
fully by the government within a relatively short time. 
Only the revolt kindled back in 1927 by the Chinese “ red ” 
faction kept on spreading until it became a sanguinary and 
protracted civil war. 

Shortly after it had been set up, the communist gov- 
ernment was forced by Chiang-Kai-Shek’s troops to flee 
Hankow whence it retreated with its army into the interior 
of the country where it occupied several districts to the 
South of the Yangtse as well as in South-Eastern China. 
Chiang-Kai-Shek’s forces despatched to deal with the “ red ” 
army proved to be unsufficiently strong and unequal to 
the task which resulted in their being badly defeated time 
and again. 

Communist propaganda was gaining sympathizers 
among the village population mainly on the strength of the 
“ taxation ” issue which was being used as an argument 
against the government. The Chinese peasant was so 
wretchedly poor that any tax, no matter how small, imposed 
on him an intolerable burden. The “ red ” army was setting 
up in the territories it occupied a Soviet regime using to 
this end both propaganda and terroristic methods. Those 
who resisted were being shot while the property of the 
wealthy was being confiscated and used for party purposes. 
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The ranks of the communist faction were being swelled 
oy a goodly number of adherents who, though not com- 
munists themselves, were throwing in their lot with the 
communist camp. These new adherents were recruited 
from among ambitious but disillusioned individuals, mal- 
contents, advocates of “ energetic action,” simple-minded 
enthusiasts with no personal axe to grind but misguided by 
communist propaganda and convinced of the sincerity of 
Soviet intentions. The latter category of new adherents 
was fairly numerous which meant the more in China be- 
cause previously holders of public offices showed by and 
large a far greater degree of solicitude for their own mate- 
rial gains and personal comfort. By its fanaticism and sec- 
tarian characteristics, the “ red ” camp was attracting large 
numbers of students of colleges and schools. The spirit per- 
vading the “ red ” camp was unquestionably more lofty than 
had been the case with the Kuomintang, where the morale 
was then considerably weakened due to a policy of com- 
promise, where no control was exercised over the mass 
influx of new adherents and where the ruling powers 
floundered in a quagmire of opportunistic policy. In China 
therefore, just as in other countries, sincere idealism and 
enthusiasm were becoming an involuntary tool of the 
Moscow policy which was not choosy of the means it 
applied. The dupes were frequently various “ intellec- 
tuals ” who because of standing at a distance from the move- 
ment in question assumed towards the latter an attitude of 
lachrymose sympathy which made them lose any and all 
critical standards and yield to deceiving pretences and to 
the pathetic sound of slogans. 

Accordingly the struggle against the red army was hard, 
difficult and prolonged as Government troops were 
frequently going over to the enemy. The civil war ended 
only in 1934 with the defeat of the red army which means 
that it had been going on while the Japanese were occupy- 
ing Manchuria (1932) and subsequently Jehol (1933), a for- 
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mainly by suasion and frequently for the price of letting 
the war lords retain their positions, he managed to accom- 
plish the unification of China under the Chinese National 
Government, which in the end was recognized by the war 
lord of Manchuria as well. By the end of 1928 China unified, 
at least nominally. Revolts of the war lords, however, 
kept on breaking out off and on either in Northern or in 
Southern China but they were always liquidated success- 
fully by the government within a relatively short time. 
Only the revolt kindled back in 1927 by the Chinese “ red ” 
faction kept on spreading until it became a sanguinary and 
protracted civil war. 

Shortly after it had been set up, the communist gov- 
ernment was forced by Chiang-Kai-Shek’s troops to flee 
Hankow whence it retreated with its army into the interior 
of the country where it occupied several districts to the 
South of the Yangtse as well as in South-Eastern China. 
Chiang-Kai-Shek’s forces despatched to deal with the “ red ” 
army proved to be unsufficiently strong and unequal to 
the task which resulted in their being badly defeated time 
and again. 

Communist propaganda was gaining sympathizers 
among the village population mainly on the strength of the 
“ taxation ” issue which was being used as an argument 
against the government. The Chinese peasant was so 
wretchedly poor that any tax, no matter how small, imposed 
on him an intolerable burden. The “ red ” army was setting 
up in the territories it occupied a Soviet regime using to 
this end both propaganda and terroristic methods. Those 
who resisted were being shot while the property of the 
wealthy was being confiscated and used for party purposes. 
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The ranks of the communist faction were being swelled 
by a goodly number of adherents who, though not com- 
munists themselves, were throwing in their lot with the 
communist camp. These new adherents were recruited 
from among ambitious but disillusioned individuals, mal- 
contents, advocates of “ energetic action,” simple-minded 
enthusiasts with no personal axe to grind but misguided by 
communist propaganda and convinced of the sincerity of 
Soviet intentions. The latter category of new adherents 
was fairly numerous which meant the more in China be- 
cause previously holders of public offices showed by and 
large a far greater degree of solicitude for their own mate- 
rial gains and personal comfort. By its fanaticism and sec- 
tarian characteristics, the “ red ” camp was attracting large 
numbers of students of colleges and schools. The spirit per- 
vading the “ red ” camp was unquestionably more lofty than 
had been the case with the Kuomintang, where the morale 
was then considerably weakened due to a policy of com- 
promise, where no control was exercised over the mass 
influx of new adherents and where the ruling powers 
floundered in a quagmire of opportunistic policy. In China 
therefore, just as in other countries, sincere idealism and 
enthusiasm were becoming an involuntary tool of the 
Moscow policy which was not choosy of the means it 
applied. The dupes were frequently various “ intellec- 
tuals ” who because of standing at a distance from the move- 
ment in question assumed towards the latter an attitude of 
lachrymose sympathy which made them lose any and all 
critical standards and yield to deceiving pretences and to 
the pathetic sound of slogans. 

Accordingly the struggle against the red army was hard, 
difficult and prolonged as Government troops were 
frequently going over to the enemy. The civil war ended 
only in 1934 with the defeat of the red army which means 
that it had been going on while the Japanese were occupy- 
ing Manchuria (1932) and subsequently Jehol (1933), a for- 
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mer province of Inner Mongolia, preparing all the while 
to continue their aggression against China. 

The defeated red army made to Chiang-Kai-Shek the 
offer to withdraw South Eastern China and to proceed to 
the thinly populated province of Kansu in Western China, 
almost at the other end of the country. Chiang-Kai-Shek 
accepted the offer to avoid further bloodshed and because 
of the graver task confronting him in connection with the 
Japanese invasion then threatening. The famous march of 
the Chinese red army over an immense distance of several 
thousand kilometers (from the province of Kiangsi to the 
province of Kansu) proceeded along a route agreed upon 
in advance and without any sanguinary incidents.* 

Once in the province of Kansu the red army pitched 
camp confining itself for the time being to the spreading 
of propaganda through the camp’s vicinity and desisted from 
giving armed opposition to the government. In that remote 
province the red army presented a lesser danger and could, 
in the event of a revolt, be easily isolated from the rest of 
the country or thrown back in the direction of the Western 
desert part of Outer Mongolia which latter was occupied by 
the Soviets. 

The official relations with the Soviets, ruptured as far 
back as in 1927, have been resumed only in 1932. The re- 
sumption came about because of Japan’s attitude. The 
latter country still not satisfied with her occupation of 
Manchuria was now menacing both China and the Soviets. 
The civil war in China provoked by the red faction lasted 
still for some time after the resumption of the offi- 
cial relations between China and the Soviets. To be sure 
the red faction proposed to the Chinese government in 1932 
a cessation of hostilities but made it contingent on political 
conditions, among them being participation in the govern- 
ment. The Chinese Government rejected the proposal at 

* This inarch was described in a book under the caption “ Red Star over China ” by 
Edgar Snow, an outstanding writer who, however, was hypnotised by the deceptive appeal 
of the slogans with which the Chinese red faction operated and the noble unselfishness of 
some of its members. His suggestive but at the same time partial account should be read 
with the proverbial M pinch of salt 
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that time, whereupon the hostilities with the red army 
continued until the latter was utterly defeated in 1934. 

After the resumption of their official relations with 
China the Soviets discontinued meddling directly in China’s 
internal affairs leaving such activities to undercover agents. 

The struggle with the red army and the matter of offi- 
cial relations do not constitute the complete picture of 
Sino-Soviet relations during the period under discussion. To 
complete said picture it is necessary to add the main out- 
lines of Soviet activities in Manchuria, Outer Mongolia and 
Sinkiang. 

Soviet consular offices kept on functioning in Manchuria 
even while the official Sino-Soviet relations were ruptured. 
Whenever it was opportune to do so the Soviets recognized 
the war lord of Manchuria Chang Tso-lin as the only lawful 
authority in the territory through which ran the Chinese 
Eastern Railway. The Soviets made a “ railway agree- 
ment ” with Chang Tso-lin as early as 1924, when the latter 
was still a foe of the Kuomintang. Towards the end of 1928, 
however, both he and after his death, his son, Chang Hsueh- 
liang recognized the nominal suzerainty of the Chinese Na- 
tional Government. The war lords in Manchuria, however, 
tolerated, the rupture of Sino-Soviet official relations not- 
withstanding, the functioning of Soviet consulates in Man- 
churia because they did not want to antagonize the Soviets 
which were Manchuria’s closest neighbour. Contrary to 
the principle of parity established by the “ railway agree- 
ment ” the Soviet partner not only seized all the key posi- 
tions in the Chinese Eastern Railway reducing the Chinese 
functionaries to secondary posts or making of them mere 
puppets but subordinated the railway’s interests and those 
of China to the Soviet interests, spreading all the while a 
vigorous communist propaganda among the Chinese railway 
personnel as well. Chinese protests availed nothing and 
Soviet greed and communist propaganda increased from day 
to day. The Manchurian authorities at last decided to seize 
by force the buildings of the railway administration and 
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to take over the operation of the road. After a search of 
the premises of the Soviet consulate at Harbin they arrested 
a number of Soviet railway functionaries and citizens. The 
Manchurian authorities were willing to rescind their moves 
on the condition that the lawful status, i.e., the principle 
of parity in connection with the railway be restituted and 
the propaganda discontinued. The Soviet government re- 
acted by sending troops to Manchuria but as soon as the 
Soviet forces occupied Hailer (in Western Manchuria), 
the Manchurian authorities agreed to enter negotiations 
and then yielded all along the line whereupon the Soviet 
troops were withdrawn. Soviet supremacy in the affairs 
of the Chinese Eastern Railway continued as before and 
propaganda, at least the openly conducted propaganda, was 
henceforth confined to the Soviet personnel only. 

It must, however, be admitted that although Soviet 
interests were being given preference, the Chinese Eastern 
Railway was being better administered by the Soviet func- 
tionaries than had been the case with the former “ emigre ” 
Russians. The Soviet management also succeeded in earn- 
ing the good will of the great mass of Chinese railway em- 
ployees to whom it paid the same, relatively high, wages 
which the Soviet employees were receiving. 

Once Manchuria had been occupied by Japan and the 
puppet state of “ Manchoukuo ” set up, the Soviets were not 
permitted to remain long in possession of the Chinese East- 
ern Railway. Due to pressure brought to bear by Japan and 
because of their own military weakness at that time in the 
Far East the Soviets were compelled to agree to a sale of 
their railway rights to “ Manchoukuo ” for a ridiculously low 
price, with Japan becoming warrantor of the purchase price 
part of which was to be paid in cash and the balance in 
goods. Thus the Soviets, which in 1924 refused to turn over 
the railway to China voluntarily and free of charge, were 
compelled to surrender it ten years later to the “Manchou- 
kuo ” or in fact to Japan for a price which was but a cloak 
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in the shape of a business deal, to hide the Soviets’ weakness, 
complaisance and withdrawal from Manchuria. 

Together with the railway the Soviets lost their influ- 
ence in Manchuria as well as the markets for their industrial 
production, the very markets which they had been gradually 
developing in the preceding years. 

Most characteristic was the part subsequently played 
by the Soviets in “ Manchoukuo.” Not wanting to incur 
Japan’s displeasure, the Soviets permitted the establishment 
of a number of “ Manchukuo’s ” consulates in their Far- 
Eastern territories, while they themselves not only conti- 
nued to maintain their consulates in “ Manchoukuo ” but for 
the time being increased their number. Such status was 
the result of a “ gentleman’s agreement ” between Japan 
and the Soviets. The Soviets claimed, it is true, that they 
did not officially recognize the existence of “ Manchoukuo ” 
which had no official representation in Moscow but main- 
tained consular offices in the Soviet Far East, which con- 
sular offices the Soviets had recognized. Such modus 
procedendi was tantamount to actual recognition although 
the Soviets steadfastly disclaimed it. 

Accordingly, while Sino-Chinese relations were broken 
off between 1927 and 1932 due to Soviet subversive activities 
in China, in Manchuria the Soviets actuated by opportunis- 
tic motives first recognized Chang Tso-lin’s “ autonomous 
government ” and later on established relations with Chang 
Hsueh-liang. When subsequently Manchuria passed under 
Japanese occupation, the Soviets sold their railway rights, 
title to which they last acquired by virtue of the agreement 
of 1924 — to the puppet “ Manchoukuo ” that is in fact to 
Japan, although these rights were not supposed to be trans- 
ferred to a third party without China’s consent. The con- 
sent to the establishing of “ Manchoukuo’s ” consulates in 
Soviet territories constitutes further evidence of Soviet 
complaisance to powerful Japan. 

As Soviet influence in Manchuria waned under Japan’s 
pressure, China’s weakness permitted the consolidation of 
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Soviet domination in Outer Mongolia and an ever-increas- 
ing systematic infiltration of Sinkiang (Chinese Turkestan). 

Hand-picked Soviet “ settlers ” and functionaries were 
drifting in steadily growing numbers into Outer Mongolia 
where they helped the Moscow regime to enlighten the Mon- 
golian population as well as to exploit and control that terri- 
tory which was ostensibly “autonomous and under Chinese 
sovereignty.” A fifth column, organized some time ago was 
growing due to mass accession of young Mongolian recruits, 
whom the Soviets were solicitously training. In addition 
thereto Outer Mongolia was being more hermetically 
isolated by the Soviets who refused admittance to that 
territory except to their most trusted adherents and even 
compelled the few Chinese and foreigners settled there to 
leave. 

When the Japanese, after having occupied Manchuria, 
endeavoured to seize Mongolia as well and to this end 
coined the slogan of an “Independent Mongolian State,” pro- 
voking at the same time a number of incidents along the 
border between Manchuria and Mongolia, the Soviet troops 
and the Mongolian red army fortified and garrisoned the 
said border. 

The Soviets found a new and promising field of expan- 
sion in Sinkiang. Shortly after the agreement made with 
China in 1924, the Soviets began to infiltrate Sinkiang with 
their influences and to play out national antagonisms. Once 
the Turkish railway line, running along Sinkiang’s border 
and connecting Soviet Turkestan with the Siberian railway 
as well as with the South-Western system of the Soviet 
Asiatic railways was completed, the Soviets monopolized 
the control over commerce and mining in Sinkiang and 
subsequently over the administration and the remaining 
fields of the country’s life. All of this immense and rich 
territory (except for a strip in the West which adjoined 
British possessions) became a sphere of Russian influence. 

The method of Russian expansion in Sinkiang differed 
from the methods supplied in other Chinese territories. 
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There was no violent overthrow, no fundamental changes 
either in the government or social system -and the Soviets 
did not endeavour to wrest Sinkiang away from China. 
Instead they took Sinkiang under their actual control the 
factor of distance working more in favour of the Soviets 
(nearness of the Turksib railway) than of China, properly 
speaking which was far away and separated from Sinkiang 
by a desert. Furthermore China’s situation was at that 
time quite desperate because of internal chaos, revolts and 
civil war as well as the added menace of Japanese invasion. 
The Chinese authorities in Sinkiang were unable to cope 
with the revolutions breaking out continually. Accordingly, 
the Soviets accomplished the pacification of the country by 
force of arms and in return usurped actual power over the 
country to the extent that even the Chinese government no 
longer could appoint a governor for Sinkiang unless such 
appointee had been approved by the Soviets. The decisions 
made by the Soviet “ advisers ” were considered binding 
and final in all matters pertaining to administration, com- 
merce, mining, army, police, justice, education, finance. 
Even the comings and goings of Chinese and foreign travel- 
lers were closely controlled by the Soviet authorities. 

Such were the vicissitudes of the Soviet’s friendship 
and assistance extended to China at the time when she 
resumed in 1924 her revolutionary struggle for liberation. 
When China came to herself again and resigned from any 
further “ assistance ” from the Soviets by breaking off her 
relations with them, the Chinese political circles began 
belatedly though it was — to criticize very sharply the agree- 
ment previously made and even to question its legal vali- 
dity. Among other objections the argument was being 
advanced that at the time the agreement had been made 
the government evolved by the Kuomintang represented at 
best Canton and the latter’s vicinity but not China which at 
that time was governed formally by Peking and de facto by 
the several war lords and that consequently the Canton 
revolutionary government constituting but a nucleus of the 
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future Chinese National Government which came into exist- 
ence only one year later, had no authority to make any 
a priori agreements affecting all of China and especially 
her Northern territories. The objectors referred to the 
Soviet government’s solemn declaration of 1919 relating to 
China and said government’s fundamental statement pre- 
ceding the declaration in point, in which statement 
Tchitcherin went on record in saying for and behalf of the 
Soviet government that the latter considered all treaties 
and agreements entered into by Tsarist Russia as invalid 
and all rights and obligations therefrom resulting as expired. 
All of these arguments, though justified, were nevertheless 
legally insufficient to invalidate the agreement of 1924 
which had brought into being an entirely new legal status 
greatly favourable to the Soviets, which the Chinese gov- 
ernment even after its unification (1928) did not question 
and accordingly confirmed it by “ tacit consent.” The 
Chinese Government, however, could have, after breaking 
off relations with the Soviets, declared the agreement of 
1924 as having been violated by the Soviets and thereby 
invalidated because : 

(1) it made it impossible for China to exercise its sovereign 
rights on the territory of Outer Mongolia because of the 
Soviets having usurped and monopolized the actual 
power over the territory in question and over the 
latter’s external and internal life ; 

(2) the Soviets had violated the principle of parity, as 
set up by the agreement, on the Eastern Chinese Rail- 
way and also China’s sovereign rights by their invasion 
of Manchuria. 

However, the Chinese Government just then 
busy with the problem of consolidatig the poli- 
tical unification of China and having its attention 
absorbed by the Japanese menace drew no further con- 
sequences from the Soviet acts of violence beyond the 
aforesaid protest. The Soviets therefore, proceeding 
on the theory that “ he who agrees suffers no injury ” 
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continued to avail themselves of “ the rights acquired ” 
in China for the purpose of committing over new 
outrages. 

4. CHINA AND THE SOVIETS MENACED BY JAPAN 
(1934-1937). 

After having occupied Manchuria Japan menaced both 
China as well as the Soviets. 

The primary objective of Japan’s expansion was the 
conquest of China and of the countries to the South of her 
because by so doing Japan would gain immense territories, 
inhabited by millions of people, possessing untold wealth in 
raw materials needed by Japan’s industry and constituting 
huge markets for Japanese products. 

Japan was of course anxious to seize Soviet Far-Eastern 
possessions as well, which for her had primarily a strategic 
value though not as great value at that time as now in the 
days of greatly developed aviation. The few million in- 
habitants represented no tempting value as prospective 
customers and outside of a few coal mines there were no 
raw materials essential to the Japanese war industry. 
Accordingly, the Japanese militarists had no intention of 
exhausting their country by a long and hard war on that 
particular front but they by no means relinquished the 
idea of securing hold of those territories without any size- 
able losses or great risk for herself, if possible. This notion 
explains Japan’s effort to provoke a “ White ” Russian anti- 
Soviet diversion in those territories. With the same objective 
in mind, instead of herself embarking on a war especially at 
a time when the Soviets were rather weak in the Far East, 
Japan contented herself with simply provoking continually 
new border incidents by which she attempted to bring 
pressure and secure valuable political and military inform- 
ation. Even later on Japan considered the anti-Comintern 
pact primarily as a possibility of militarily checkmating the 
Soviets by Germany in the West, which would give her a 
freedom of action and of initiative, in other words the possi- 
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bility of selecting the most convenient way for attaining 
her objectives in Eastern Asia. 

The Soviets, however, did not remain idle in the mean- 
time. They concentrated in the Far-East a strong army, 
well equipped with tanks and aircraft, added a great num- 
ber of submarines to their fleet, completed the laying of 
the second track on the Trans-Siberian railway and also 
built a new railway connecting the Baykal Lake with the 
Ochotsk Sea. To avpid the risk of a possibly delayed and 
uncertain flow of material from distant industrial centres, 
the Soviets set up in their Far-Eastern possessions a number 
of large work-shops and foundries, armament and muni- 
tion plants, motor-car, tank and aircraft assembling shops 
as well as other plants and store-houses all devoted to war 
purposes. In addition thereto a food industry was set up, 
agricultural production and animal husbandry intensified, 
all for the purpose of rendering the territories in question 
as self-supporting as possible. 

Having accomplished all this within a surprisingly short 
time the Soviets changed their tactics with regard to Japan. 
Instead of yielding and being dilatory as hitherto, they 
began to show resistance to pressure without, however, 
refusing to negotiate. 

But before they were really able to afford a change of 
attitude towards Japan they began first to checkmate her 
in China where the Chinese communist party was spread- 
ing, by a very intense propaganda, the slogan of an imme- 
diate war on the Japanese aggressor, which of course was 
greatly annoying to the Japanese militarists who cherished 
the illusion of being able to conquer China without any war, 
simply by infiltration, intrigues, bribery, subversion and 
negotiations. 

Chiang-Kai-Shek was primarily playing for time in 
which to consolidate as well as he could the foundation of 
China’s political unity and to prepare for defence. For this 
reason he did not reject the idea of continuing negotiations. 
Knowing that war with Japan was unavoidable he 
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endeavoured to postpone it. Withdrawing from one posi- 
tion he was taking another one close by and avoided pre- 
mature clashes. His “dilatoriness” met with sharp and 
impassioned criticism on the part of the Chinese red faction 
which displayed, ever since the Soviets were being threat- 
ened by Japan, an unusual degree of hyper-patriotism which 
they never had showed before when Japan had occupied 
Manchuria and Jehol and the Chinese red army was 
nevertheless continuing a civil war thereby making it im- 
possible for China to defend herself against the invasion. 
Now the red faction was accusing the Chinese government 
and Chiang-Kai-Shek of opportunism, weakness and even 
cowardice and treason. Once more, the restless, impatient 
elements were clamouring for action, their reasoning pro- 
ceeding along naive lines for the most part and swayed by 
impulses. They were swelling the ranks of the red faction 
although in reality they had nothing at all in common with 
communism. Some disgruntled politicians whose ambitions, 
had been frustrated were also joining in the chorus of 
attacks on the government. 

The level-headed portion of the Chinese people was in 
favour of Chiang-Kai-Shek’s tactics, who although appar- 
ently giving in to Japan’s demands, was making hasty pre- 
parations and organizing the defence in the interior of the 
country. Not until Chiang-Kai-Shek was kidnapped by 
Chang Hsueh-liang’s troops which though not communistic 
themselves were carried away by the slogans of red pro- 
paganda (1936) did a process of soberization set in which 
went a long way towards clearing the atmosphere. 
Through all of China went such a wave of protest that 
Chiang-Kai-Shek was set free within a short time and the 
strife between the various factions quieted down. The 
communists offered to the government their collaboration' 
in view of the imminent danger of Japanese invasion, which 
offer the government accepted whereupon the collaboration 
proceeded without major friction in its initial stages. 

The official Sino-Soviet relations, which were renewed 
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way back in 1932 and resting ever since on the normally 
accepted international usages, developed in the shadow of 
the Japanese menace hanging over both countries. That 
had been precisely the reason why China did not react, as 
she should have done, against Soviet skulldoggery and 
usurpation in Sinkiang and Outer Mongolia. The Soviets, 
however, were not as particular in their dealings with China 
and continued to consolidate their regime in the aforemen- 
tioned territories, the hyper-patriotic red faction in China 
all the while remaining utterly indifferent to China’s rights 
being unscrupulously violated by the Soviets. The strength- 
ening of the official Sino-Soviet ties found its expression 
also in the raising of their respective diplomatic agencies 
to the rank of embassies, which incidentally the other 
powers also did with regard to China. After the Soviets 
had consolidated their military power in their Far Eastern 
possessions to such an extent that they began to offer deter- 
mined resistance to Japan’s pressure, Chinese public opi- 
nion began to show considerable sympathy for the Soviets 
as an adversary of Japan, a trend which was easy to under- 
stand from the psychological point of view. 

The Sino-Soviet relations became still closer by “ the 
anti-Comintern pact ” concluded in 1936 between Japan 
(who was its initiator), Germany and Italy. Japan made use 
of the said pact not only for mobilizing as great as possible 
a number of states against the Soviets, but also for the pur- 
pose of assuming, under the pretext of anti-communistic 
action — the leadership in Eastern Asia and of thereby gain- 
ing the domination over China. Ostensibly directed against 
the Comintern but in reality against the Soviets the pact 
in point was, taking matters practically, directed against 
China as well as against all the democratic powers. Shortly 
thereafter Japan approached China with the demand to ac- 
cede an Eastern-Asiatic anti-communistic bloc which Japan 
was then organizing and of which the “Manchoukuo” was 
also to be a member, and to recognize Japan’s “ leadership ” 
or in other words Japanese control, a demand to which China 
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could not possibly agree. These demands assumed within 
a short time the form of pressure which gradually intensified 
the friction and compelled the Chinese government to 
expedite its defence preparations. The situation being what 
it was, the Soviets promised China help in the shape of 
war material which was to be delivered via Sinkiang. The 
material which the Soviets sent consisted of a small num- 
ber of outdated aircraft and other weapons together with 
a number of aviation instructors. 

The “ Anti-Comintern pact ” — as Japan intended it to 
be — was to prepare the ground for a possible future Ger- 
man attack on the Soviets. To induce Germany to attack 
the Soviets and to produce the impression that Japan had 
already started hostiliites, the Japanese militarists increased 
the intensity and the frequency of local incidents on the 
Manchurian-Soviet and the Manchurian-Mongolian border as 
well. It was Japan’s intention to occupy, in the event of a 
conflict between Germany and the Soviets, the latter’s Far 
Eastern territories at a relatively low cost, that is without 
shouldering the entire burden of a war with Soviet Russia 
and by confining her if possible to the exercise of military 
pressure with a few troops, and to launch the main attack 
on China and the other countries to the South, which would 
be in keeping with the basic plan of Japanese expansion. 

Over and above the aforementioned large-scale politi- 
cal plans the border incidents aimed also at more direct 
objectives such as for instance collecting of information 
of military value, securing concessions through pressure and 
separating the Soviets from China. 

The slogan of “ an independent Mongolian State ” 
(under Japan’s supervison, of course) was one of the expe- 
dients of pressure Japan endeavoured to apply to the 
Soviets and aimed at the same time at gaining the good will 
of the Mongolians as well as at getting hold of their terri- 
tory with its natural wealth and at driving a Japanese 
wedge between the Soviets and Northern China. Since the 
border incidents which Japan kept on provoking con- 
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tinuously along the Manchuro-Mongolian frontier failed 
to be productive of any results, the “ Manchoukuo ” de- 
manded from the “ Mongolian People’s Republic ” the 
establishment of mutual consular representations in the two 
“states”. The objective of such demand was quite trans- 
parent. The Soviets knew well what was going on in 
Manchuria since they maintained there their Argus-eyed 
consular agencies, whereas Japan was, insofar as Outer 
Mongolia was concerned, in a far less advantageous position 
since neither herself nor for that matter any other of the 
powers maintained any consular agencies in that territory. 
Accordingly, it was Japan’s desire to make up for that defi- 
ciency by using the “ Manchoukuo ” as the cat’s paw. The 
Soviets, however, had no intention whatever of permitting 
Japanese observers on Mongolian territory nor did they 
feel any necessity for duplicating their observation acti- 
vities in Manchuria with “ Mongolian consulates.” Accord- 
ingly, the “conference” held late in 1935 between Mongo- 
lian and Manchurian puppets, directed by the experienced 
hands of plotters who while on the ground kept hiding be- 
hind the scenes, did not yield for Japan the expected 
results. 

Such being the situation Japan proceeded with flanking 
Outer Mongolia from the south after having until then men- 
aced the said country only from the east, that is from Man- 
churia which she was holding. Via Jehol which they had 
already previously occupied and incorporated in the 
“ Manchoukuo,” the Japanese, using their well-tried 
methods, infiltrated their influence into Inner Mongolia and 
shortly thereafter occupied there the province of Tshahar 
wherefrom they proceeded to Suiyuan all the whole promis- 
ing the Mongolians to make of these two provinces a 
“ Mongolian State ” which was to compete with the Soviet- 
made “ Mongolian People’s Republic ” and constitute a 
centre of attraction for the latter’s population. At the same 
time the Japanese resumed their tactics of provoking “ inci- 
dents ” along the border between Manchuria and Mongolia. 
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The Soviets reacted to the attempts of the Japanese at 
flanking and at exercising pressure through an officially 
announced “ alliance ” they concluded with Outer Mongolia 
in 1936 for purposes of “ mutual assistance ” and solemnly 
declared their intention of defending the said territory. To 
be sure the “ alliance ” was just as much of a comedy as 
the similar, earlier “ alliance ” between Japan and Man- 
churia had been, and it was just as superfluous because 
Soviet rule in Outer Mongolia was just as omnipotent 
through obsequious puppets as was Japan’s way in Man- 
churia. The objective of both “ alliances ” was to scare each 
other and to play to the gallery. What is more, however, 
the very fact of the Soviet-Mongolian “ alliance ” was just 
another violation by the Soviets of the 1924 agreement, 
because it did, this time in all form, deprive China of her 
sovereign rights in Outer Mongolia, which under the terms 
of the aforementioned agreement and her autonomy not- 
withstanding, constituted “ an integral part of the Republic 
of China.” The latter had of course not even been con- 
sulted. The Chinese government therefore not to give the 
Soviets an opportunity to establish a precedent, lodged a 
formal protest against the alliance in question and notified 
thereof the other powers, but in view of the danger of a 
Japanese invasion did not for the time being pursue the 
matter any further. 

Thus the Soviets were making their friendly relation- 
ship with China contingent on the danger threatening them 
from Japan, endeavouring at the same time to take advan- 
tage, for their own ends and at China’s expense of Japan’s 
menace hanging over China. The Soviets applied the same 
tactics at a later time as well, during the Sino-Japanese 
war. 

In the field of commerce the Soviets, ever since they 
officially resumed relations with China, tried to take ad- 
vantage of the generally practised principle of an “ open 
door ” and to secure for themselves a market for their pro- 
ducts. In China proper, various Soviet mercantile corpor- 
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ations and banks began to operate but outside of a few ship- 
ments of oil and of purchases of some merchandize and raw 
materials Russia was in need of, especially tea, the business 
transactions at that time assumed no considerable 
proportions. 

In Outer Mongolia, however, all commerce had been 
officially monopolized by the Soviets and in Sinkiang it was 
being actually controlled. Insofar as Manchuria was con- 
cerned the Soviets exported to Manchuria furs, food pro- 
ducts and certain industrial products manufactured under 
the “ Five Year Plan,” but imported nothing at all from 
that country. Since Japan occupied Manchuria all com- 
mercial activities of the Soviets had been discontinued there. 

5. THE SOVIETS AND THE SINO-JAPANESE WAR 

A. From the Pact of Non- Aggression irith China (August 
1 (K(7 ) to the Pact of Non- Aggression with Germany 
(August 19.'19). 

The moment Japan attacked China the Soviets con- 
cluded a non-aggression pact with the latter. 

It is an extremely characteristic fact that each non- 
aggression pact the Soviets entered into did not mean their 
renouncing aggression against the other contracting party 
but was intended to bind the partner and to prevent a third 
power not included in such pact from attacking the Soviets. 

The pact of non-aggression concluded with China had a 
specific meaning. For several years the Soviets made 
every effort to conclude a non-aggression pact with Japan 
but were unable to do so, because Japan preferred to set up, 
together with Germany and Italy, the “ anti-Comintern 
Pact,” which, its euphemistic appellation notwithstanding, 
was quite unequivocally directed against the Soviets. 
Accordingly, the non-aggression pact concluded with China 
directly upon the latter’s own territory having been invaded 
by Japan bore the imprint of a temporary expedient of 
Soviet diversion aimed at Japan. The Soviets had no inten- 
tion whatever to relinquish the already accomplished con- 
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quest of Outer Mongolia or the gradual and systematic con- 
quest of Sinkiang with which they were proceeding. Nor 
did they want to bar their return to Manchuria at some later 
date. It was the same method they applied when, while 
concluding non-aggression pacts with Poland and the Baltic 
states, they had no intention of refraining from an attack 
on those countries but merely wanted to checkmate Ger- 
many and secure their territories against a German aggres- 
sion by land and sea. 

Being the only state to possess a non-aggression pact 
with China, the Soviets expected that fact to have consi- 
derable propaganda value in that country. They were 
interested in creating the impression that they were the 
only state really to side with China. The same thought was 
expressed shortly thereafter in Stalin’s telegram sent to 
Chiang-Kai-Shek on the occasion of the latter’s fiftieth 
birthday anniversary when Stalin expressed the wish that 
China might rid herself of all her enemies. The big demo- 
cratic powers of course saw no need of concluding non- 
aggression pacts with China in view of the fact that by 
becoming signatories of the Kellogg pact they had signed 
a non-aggression pact with the world at large, that they 
were furthermore bound by the Treaty of Washington of 
1922 to respect China’s integrity and sovereignty and did 
not feel in any way menaced by China. The Soviets, how- 
ever, deliberately and without any valid foundation what- 
ever were imputing to their non-aggression pact with China 
the meaning of an alliance. 

In reality, however, the Soviets treated China’s struggle 
against Japan from a calculatingly selfish point of view, 
endeavouring at all times to take advantage of the welcome 
diversion against Japan which the said war presented. Under 
the pretext of friendship the Soviets aimed at gaining gene- 
ral sympathy and influence in China as well as a position 
differing from that of the other powers not only because of 
the non-aggression pact but also because of the fact of 
having given actual assistance. The United States and 
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Great Britain, while formally neutral, did not conceal their 
sympathies for China and, after Japan’s attack on China, 
continued their financial and technical assistance to the 
latter as before, increasing same right along. Due thereto 
they were drifting away more and more from Japan and 
drawing closer to China and while the Anglo-Saxon states 
could have easily reached an understanding at China’s ex- 
pense they were unwilling to do so, nor could they have done 
so because of the public opinion in their respective coun- 
tries. The Soviets instead, made their relationship to China 
and their assistance to her contingent exclusively on the 
vicissitudes of their relationship to Japan. Whenever the 
Soviet-Japanese relations were growing worse, China was 
getting help from the Soviets which help, however, never 
assumed sizeable proportions. But when the tension be- 
tween the Soviets and Japan decreased, the extent of the 
help was proportionately reduced. It was in other words a 
see-saw. 

During the first two years of the Sino-Japanese war 
the Soviets too had been menaced by Japan and were 
therefore sending war material to China via Sinkiang, in- 
cluding some air-craft. The Soviets also extended to China 
two cash loans which were being paid back with Chinese 
merchandise (tea, antimony, tungsten, etc.). Soviets assist- 
ance in the shape of war material was irregular, quanti- 
tatively negligible and uncertain, being contingent on the 
political situation at the given moment, whereas the air- 
craft was of a superannuated type, slower than the Japa- 
nese planes and possessed a leaser cruising radius. In 
those days, however, any help, no matter how small, was 
precious to China. 

Not devoid of a certain amount of humour was the 
fact that at the time both German and Soviet military 
instructors sent by their respective governments were 
functioning in China, helping the latter to organize her 
armed resistance against Japan, although the “ anti- 
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•Comintern pact ” constituted in fact a chasm between the 
two sets of instructors who had to collaborate against their 
will while in China. It seems, however, that the “ friend- 
ship ” for China was so intense as to overcome all 
hindrances. 

The Germans were the first to sell their “ friendship ” 
for China for the price of Japan’s agreeing to a common 
political front against the great democratic powers. When 
the period of aggression in Europe was about to begin, the 
Soviets and Germany concluded a non-aggression pact with 
each other which was directed primarily against the exist- 
ence of several other states and nullified all non-aggression 
pacts previously concluded by them in Europe. It also served 
the purpose of temporarily protecting the rears and the divi- 
sion of spoils without in any way meaning a relinquishing 
of eventual mutual aggression. The Soviet-German non- 
aggression pact, therefore, produced a favourable situa- 
tion for the Soviets in the Far East as well because it not 
•only vitiated Japan’s anti-Soviet plans but gave them a 
greater than heretofore freedom of movement, at the same 
time compelling Japan, who for the time being, the “ anti- 
Comintern pact ” notwithstanding, was isolated, to change 
her tactics and to seek an at least temporary modus 
vivendi with the Soviets. The rapprochement between 
the Soviets and Germany, after the Soviets had shortly be- 
fore betrayed their “ friendship ” with China for the sake 
of common interests with Japan, could not possibly produce 
a good effect in China and was bound to open China’s eyes 
to the problematic value of Soviet friendship which was 
depending exclusively on contingencies. 

Thus China’s faith in the sincerity and permanency of 
Soviet help, after having been renewed as a result of the 
Sino-Soviet non-aggression pact, suffered on account of the 
afore-described chain of events, a considerable setback 
bordering on distrustful scepticism. 

Fortunately the construction work on the Burma Road 
which had been started still prior to the outbreak of the 
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SinoJapanese war had proceeded at a brisk pace and 
was completed, insofar as the most important sector of 
said road was concerned, before the end of 1938. Due 
thereto shipments of war material by the Anglo-Saxon 
powers began to reach China. Within less than one year 
the Burma Road was extended into Burmese territory pro- 
per to meet the railway line running to the port of Rangoon. 
This in turn permitted a regular flow of small Anglo-Saxon 
shipments which were at that time beyond danger from 
Japanese military activities. China, depending as she had 
been until then, on the paltry and insecure supplies from 
the Soviets was unable to prepare any more efficient and 
effective defence and on the other hand was perforce becom 
ing the unwilling victim of deliberate skulldoggery on the 
part of the Soviets which thereby incurred no risk in their 
diplomatic relations with Japan. At the same time China was 
exposed to Soviet influence which worked either directly 
through the scanty shipments of war material or indirectly 
through the Chinese red faction. The latter while pretend- 
ing to collaborate with the Chinese government and to 
foster Sino-Soviet friendship, took political advantage of 
the assistance rendered to China by the Soviets and with 
increasing insistence demanded participation in the 
government. 

It must, however, be admitted that the Chinese red' 
army, now operating under the name “ Eighth Army ” in 
Northern China, fought against Japanese troops with the 
same bravery as the other Chinese armies and also con- 
ducted an effective guerilla activity on territories occu- 
pied by enemy troops. The political organization of the 
Chinese Communists, however, conducted a lively propa- 
ganda for the communistic principles thereby trying to 
bring pressure on the government and causing the latter 
no small amount of trouble. Thus the military and poli- 
tical activities of the Chinese red faction proceeded along 
the same two-track line which the Soviets had been follow- 
ng right along. 
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The shipments of war material routed via Sinkiang 
afforded the Soviets the opportunity for dispatching there 
a considerable number of their functionaries and soldiers 
who not only managed and controlled the transports in that 
province but also consolidated Soviet influence. The pro- 
vincial administration machinery in Sinkiang, while nomi- 
nally still in Chinese hands, had of course to yield in 
everything to the “ allies.” 

Thus, all tempting propaganda trappings notwithstand- 
ing, Soviet “ collaboration ” with China was proving in- 
creasingly expensive for the latter. While rendering 
assistance the Soviets were smuggling under its dazzling 
flag the contraband of infiltration into China proper and 
of penetration into Sinkiang. Accordingly, the opening of 
the Burma Road, which served the shipments of war 
material from Anglo-Saxon countries, had besides a doubly 
important meaning for China, since, on the one hand it was 
making her independent of the uncertain Soviet supplies 
and on the other hand freed her from the guardianship the 
Soviets were trying to impose by force. 

B. From the Soviet-German Non- Aggression Pact (August 
1939) to the Soviet -Japanese Neutrality Pad ( April 1941) 

The Soviet-German non-aggression pact, upsetting as 
it did the very idea and the existence of the “anti-Comintern 
pact ” prompted Japan to revise her relationship to the 
Soviets. The war with China was dragging on without 
being productive of results and compelled Japan to make 
ever-greater efforts. When moreover Germany, by con- 
cluding a non-aggression pact with the Soviets, abandoned 
Japan to her fate, the Soviets relieved, for the time being at 
least, from danger in the West, secured for themselves a 
greater freedom of movement in the Far East than they 
heretofore possessed. Accordingly, Japan proposed to the 
Soviets the resumption of normal relations. 

The latter had been of late years considerably strained 
and most recently the border incidents had assumed the 
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character of armed clashes which, while local in scope, 
were nevertheless very serious, with tanks and aircraft 
being used by both sides. By these border incidents Japan 
intended to lure Germany into an attack on the Soviets. 
Germany, however, mindful of her own plans of conquest, 
entered meanwhile into an understanding with the Soviets. 
It therefore became necessary under the circumstances to 
discontinue the “ incidents,” to turn back and to resume 
normal relations for the time being at least. If it proved 
impossible to attain the objective in full by means of 
pressure it might be worthwhile trying to attain it in part 
at least through diplomatic courtesy augmented with mili- 
tary preparedness. Such partial though important success 
for Japan was the avoiding of an eventual Soviet attack and 
a close Sino-Soviet collaboration. 

The very same motive of temporary convenience which 
prompted the Soviets to conclude a non-aggression pact 
with Germany, made them eagerly accept Japan’s proposal. 
By easing the tension along their Far-Eastern borders the 
Soviets opened for themselves considerable possibilities in 
the West where they intended to secure for themselves a 
far larger share than Germany expected in the spoils result- 
ing from the existence of the Soviet-German non-aggression 
pact. 

Knowing, however, from their own and from Japanese 
practice the inconstancy of “ gentlemen’s agreements ” 
entered into to suit the needs of the moment, the Soviets 
did not forego at all rendering further “ assistance ” to 
China so as to prolong as much as possible the latter’s 
diversive activities and thereby keep busy as large as pos- 
sible a number of Japanese troops on the Sino-Japanese 
front, while consolidating in the meantime their own posi- 
tion and influence in China and impeding the latter coun- 
try’s close collaboration with the Anglo-Saxon powers. In 
view of the fact, however, that the Soviet- Japanese border 
incidents ceased to occur, although the state of armed vigi- 
lance was being continued by both sides, Soviet “ assist- 
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ance” to China was shrinking more and more, with 
the old aircraft being out of commission or else shot down 
by the Japanese and new shipments of war material having 
dropped to practically nothing. Instead Soviet penetration 
of Sinkiang was becoming increasingly intense and paral- 
lelly with it grew the oppositionist activities of the Chinese 
red faction which looked askance at the tightening bonds 
been between China and the Anglo-Saxon powers and with 
ever-increasing insistance demanded “liberties” in China and 
participation in the government, thereby injecting confu- 
sion into the country’s political life and even provoking 
mutinies in various units of the Chinese red army which 
ultimately the government had to quell. 

Following into the footsetps of official Soviet propa- 
ganda the Chinese red faction as well avoided at that time 
any criticism of Germany but instead inveighed energetically 
against the “ imperialism ” of the great democratic powers 
and extolled the Soviets’ services to China, although the said 
powers were the ones actually to render assistance to China 
whereas the Soviets only talked about it while working all 
the while against China in Sinkiang and Outer Mongolia. 
Germany, having betrayed China, declared in favour of 
Japanese domination in Eastern Asia whereas in Europe 
she went from conquest to conquest with the help and 
participation of the Soviets. 

Those conquests in which the Soviets participated as a 
result of their “ non-aggressionist ” collaboration as ex- 
presed in the Soviet-German non-aggression pact gave the 
political circles of China a foretaste of the intrinsic value of 
non-aggression pacts made by the Soviets and showed the 
methods of Russian diplomacy in the true light of positive 
facts. The pro-government Chinese press was quite out- 
spoken in its sympathy for the victims of German and 
Soviet aggression. China began clearly to realize that the 
Sino-Soviet non-aggression pact was being taken advantage 
of by the Soviets for the consolidation of the subversive in- 
fluence and infiltration in China and especially for purposes 
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of their diplomatic game with Japan, on which game 
depended their “ assistance ” given to China. 

This “ assistance ” to which the Soviets were anxious 
to attribute so important a part after having concluded 
their non-aggression pact with China, appeared in its true 
light in April 1941, when the Soviets, anticipating the 
impending termination of their friendship with Germany, 
entered into a 5 years neutrality pact with Japan. 

Article 1 of the said pact imposed on both the contracting 
parties the obligation of maintaining friendly relations and 
of mutually respecting their territorial integrity. Article 2 
provided that in the event one of the contracting parties 
should happen to be at war with a third power, the obli- 
gation of neutrality should remain binding on the other 
contracting party for the duration of the conflict. Pursuant 
to Article 3 the pact was to become effective at once. 
It was amplified by a joint declaration which guaranteed 
mutual respect for the territorial integrity of the 
“ Mongolian People’s Republic ” and of the “ Manchoukuo.” 

The fact alone that the resolve to observe neutrality 
had been made in anticipation of warlike events and set up 
in a specific pact — and not as currently practised in a 
declaration normally published only when necessity arose 
— proves that the pact’s objective was mutual and irrevoca- 
ble security. The pact was not only to protect the Soviets 
against an attack by Japan in the event of a Soviet-German 
war and to safeguard Japan against Soviet attack in the 
event of a war in the Pacific but it obligated both contract- 
ing parties to immediate neutrality and thereby imposed 
on the Soviets the duty of definitely discontinuing any and 
all assistance to China. 

Soviet diplomacy endeavoured to convince the Chinese 
government that the Soviet- Japanese neutrality pact neither 
collided in any way whatever with the Sino— Soviet non- 
aggression pact nor weakened the latter. This, from the 
formal point apparently logical theory, stood in glaring 
contrast, however, to the shift in Soviet tactics. Since the 
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•endeavour to propitiate Japan had become the imperative 
need of the moment, all “ assistance ” to China — even in 
words only — ceased except perhaps for underground pro- 
paganda which the Chinese red faction resumed with new 
vigour especially in view of the bonds of friendship between 
China and the Anglo-Saxon powers becoming stronger from 
day to day. 

The Soviets of course entertained no illusions as to the 
durability of either Japan’s or of their own commitments 
but knew that China — now having a secure and ample 
assistance from the Anglo-Saxon powers — would continue 
her “ diversive task ” for the Soviets without the latter’s 
help as well and even more effectively than she would with 
Soviet assistance. 

Accordingly, the Soviet- Japanese neutrality pact, 
although it did not contribute to any great extent to the 
effectiveness of Soviet resistance in the first phase of the 
Soviet-German war, proved nevertheless its real value 
insofar as the Sino-Soviet relations were concerned and 
.subsequently made possible Japanese aggression in the 
Pacific, at a time when the Anglo-Saxon powers were hard 
pressed, by effectively protecting Japan from the North 
where she was most exposed to an attack. 

('. After the Sovici-Japanesc XcutralUy Pact. 

The Soviet- Japanese neutrality pact was shortly there- 
after considerably strengthened as the result of two most 
important events. Barely two months after the pact was 
concluded the Germans launched their attack on the 
Soviets (June 1941) and within another six months Japan 
unchained a war in the Pacific by attacking Anglo-Saxon 
bases and possessions in that area. 

Thus German aggression, which was being helped along 
by Italy, notwithstanding, the Soviets continued — under 
the terms of the neutrality pact — their friendly relations 
■with Japan which was an “ Axis ” partner and the latter’s 
Far-Eastern pillar of support and hope. Japan continued 
to receive oil from the Sakhalin oil fields and exercise 
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fishery rights along the Far-Eastern shores of Soviet pos- 
sessions. Only at the end of 1943, i.e., in the seventh year 
of war between Japan and China — did the Soviets declare - 
that the oil supplies to Japan would be stopped henceforth 
while the latter’s fishery rights, although unsubstantially 
changed, would continue to remain valid. But at that time 
Japan was receiving her supplies, in oil and food, from the 
territories just invaded by her in the Pacific and on the 
Asiatic continent. 

When as a sequence of Japanese aggression in the 
Pacific, all United Nations, following into the footsteps of 
the United States and Great Britain, had declared war on 
Japan, the Soviets did not alter their relations with the 
latter and, though they by then established both a colla- 
boration and an alliance with the Anglo-Saxon powers, they 
retained their own notion on the conduct and the objectives 
of the war. While China fully aware of the fact that the 
war had assumed a global scale of a conflict between two 
hostile camps and from a sense of loyalty to the United 
Nations declared war on all of the Axis partners, including 
Germany and Italy, the Soviets demonstrated that while 
they were willing to benefit by an alliance, they in no way 
intended to assume all of the obligations it imposed. 

The Soviets realized fully well that at the stage the 
developments had reached, not only China’s defence efforts 
but the efforts of the United States and of Great Britain 
would as well constitute a sufficiently strong “ diversion ” 
and that Japan would not yield in the next ensuing phase 
of the war to the temptation of breaking the neutrality 
pact. Thus the Soviets proved that according to their 
designs the “ neutrality pact ” was to steer Japan m a 
direction other than Russia and there to cause a “diver- 
sion ’’ which would effectively relieve the pressure on 
Soviet Far-Eastern boundaries. 

Insofar as their relations with China were concerned 
the Soviet once more held a strong position although they 
no longer gave China any assistance for war purposes. 
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Shortly after the war in the Pacific had broken out, 
China was cut off geographically from her Anglo-Saxon 
allies, Burma having been occupied by Japanese troops. 
When as a result thereof all supplies of war material 
from Anglo-Saxon sources ceased, China, menaced by 
new Japanese offensives, began once more to seek Soviet 
help. Thus the Soviets had another opportunity for in- 
creasing their influence in and pressure on China as well 
as for intensifying their propaganda which they eagerly did, 
all the while promising China help in the form of war 
material which they did not furnish at all. One of the 
objectives of these tactics was to convince China of her 
utter dependence on the Soviets and to “ teach her a lesson ” 
not to count on Anglo-Saxon assistance. 

The Soviets applied those tactics to China even while 
they themselves tried to secure help from the Anglo- 
Saxon powers and while they were receiving it in large 
quantities via Iran. Although the Anglo-Saxon powers 
intervened, China was unable to obtain from the Soviets 
even a mirtimal fraction of supplies she was entitled to 
receive from an ally and frequently was compelled to 
witness how war material received from the Anglo-Saxon 
powers, once it almost reached, by the Soviet railway line 
through Turksib, the border of Sinkiang, was transported 
from there across that province of China which was in fact 
administered by the Soviets and garrisoned by Soviet 
troops, to Outer Mongolia. In such cases as well all interven- 
tions by China and by the Anglo-Saxon powers were being 
put off by the Soviets with evasive answers. China was and 
still is compelled to content herself with aircraft shipments 
received from her Anglo-Saxon allies. Those shipments are 
perforce inadequate. Bleeding China white, agreed, how- 
ever, with Soviet political aims since it afforded a great 
opportunity for action to the Chinese red faction which 
was never too particular as to the means it employed. 

The situation which resulted in the end was quite 
paradoxical. While the Anglo-Saxon powers were shipping 
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to the Soviets, their chance ally in their war against Ger- 
many, substantial quantities of war material, thereby mak- 
ing it possible for the Soviets to offer effective resistance 
to the German army, the Soviets not only did not want to 
cede even a fraction of those shipments to China who was 
an ally of the Anglo-Saxon powers but on the contrary gave 
to Japan, the common enemy of the United States, of Great 
Britain and of China, help essential for the continuation of 
the war in the form of raw war materials (oil) and food 
(fishing rights). 

This strange Soviet-Japanese collaboration based on 
the aforesaid “ neutrality pact ” found its expression also 
in an agreement concerning official propaganda in the 
Shanghai area, whence it radiated to other centres within 
the zone of Japanese occupation in China. At the time the 
German-Soviet non-aggression pact was in force, the official 
Soviet propaganda treated both Germany and Japan with 
consideration — the two countries reciprocating in kind — 
but instead sharply criticised the “ imperialism ” of Anglo- 
Saxon powers. Once the Soviet-German war had broken 
out, the Soviets, taking advantage of the “ neutrality pact ” 
inveighed to their heart’s content against the Germans, the 
latter doing the very same against the Soviets. The Soviets, 
however, had to refrain from disparaging Japan and were 
compelled to seek inspiration in the official Japanese com- 
muniques or else to maintain a discreet silence in all 
matters involving the Far East as well as the war China and 
the Anglo-Saxon powers were waging against Japan. The 
latter’s propaganda machine treated the Soviets in like 
manner. 

By comparison with the “ correctness ” of the relations 
between the Soviets and Japan, the Soviet tactics with 
regard to China are strikingly different. While donning the 
mask of friendship the Soviets posed as China’s protectors 
all the while trying to reduce China to the level of a protec- 
torate. The anti-government activities of the Chinese red 
faction — having been resumed not without Soviet instiga- 
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tion or command — had of late been growing both in inten- 
sity and in violence. Both Chinese red armies, the fourth 
and the eighth, always ultra-patriotic whenever the in- 
terests of the Soviets demanded it, but nevertheless ready 
to revolt any time the Soviets were unable to force the 
Chinese Government into submission, had of late provoked 
disturbances which had to be quelled by force. 

The Soviets were undoubtedly aware of the fact that 
the war with Japan was a long war of “ attrition ” and 
that it would not be wise to exclude the possibility of a des- 
perate, “ preventive ” attack by Japan on Soviet Far-Eastern 
territories, since Japan could have feared an eventual 
Soviet attack against herself which might possibly mate- 
rialise once Germany had been defeated. The completion 
of the American naval and air base in Alaska as well as the 
American successes in the Pacific were heightening Japan’s 
suspicion of the Soviets. Accordingly, Soviet-Japanese 
relations have been marred quite recently by instances of 
friction. The successes, however, which the United Nations 
and the Soviets as well have been scoring of late in Europe 
automatically improve the satisfactory military position 
of the United Nations and in particular that of the Soviets, 
which fact militates against the chances of success a Japa- 
nese attack on the Soviets might possibly have at the 
moment. 

What then are the Soviets counting on and what are 
their objectives in the Far East ? 

Regardless of whether their participation in the future 
war activities in the Far East should remain passive or be- 
come active the Soviets will endeavour to gain possession of 
that part of the world or at least to take over, as Japan’s 
successors, the so-called “predominant position” in Asia. 
Since they possess no strong fleet they are unable to aspire 
now to the naval position Japan was holding but they will 
undoubtedly endeavour to replace Japan on the Asiatic 
continent, while strengthening meanwhile their naval 
forces by means of securing as many warships as possible 
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from the Axis powers after the latter’s defeat, and under- 
taking after the end of the European War, their own naval 
constructions on a largest possible scale. The Soviets count 
on China’s becoming exhausted by war and devastation and 
on the possibility of creating an anti-government sentiment 
there in view of the starvation and exasperation of the 
population. They also rely on the co-operation of the 
Chinese red faction acting as a fifth column and on Chinese 
malcontents to swell the ranks of the latter. The Soviet 
relationship to Japan is, insofar as its ultimate objective is 
concerned, similar to their relationship to Germany. The 
Soviets hope that Japan’s defeat, to which they themselves 
do not intend to contribute substantially, would be to their 
advantage on the theory that a defeated Japan, just as 
defeated Germany, would in the end fall into their clutches. 

Just as in Europe (for the time being Central Europe; 
so in Asia (at present Eastern Asia) the Soviets are already 
preparing the ground for expansion by conquest. 

In their efforts to accomplish at least the minimum of 
their Far Eastern expansion, i.e., to retain Outer Mongolia, 
to conquer Sinkiang and to “ repossess ” Manchuria, the 
Soviets are at the same time endeavouring to achieve their 
broader objectives, that is to make themselves masters of 
entire China. 

At this time already the Soviet press is commenting on 
the deplorable situation of the Chinese population which is 
supposed to be ruthlessly exploited by the Chinese bour- 
geoisie, on the persecution to which the Chinese red faction 
is allegedly exposed and reputed defeatist sentiments which 
manifest themselves in increasingly frequent, as is being 
said, demands for a peace by compromise with Japan. 
Charges of the above nature have first been made against 
the Chinese government by Vladimir Rogov, a Soviet Jour- 
nalist in an article published in the Moscow trade union’s 
mouthpiece and were reprinted by the London “ News 
Chronicle ” and “ Daily Worker ” of August 7, 1943. The 
article in point reveals the line of propaganda applied to 
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China. The objective of the said propaganda was to shift the 
entire burden of responsibility for the distress of the broad 
masses of the population on the Chinese government and the 
Chinese “ bourgeoise ”, to blame the Chinese government 
for the misdeeds of individual speculators and to praise 
the Chinese red faction which is supposed to be oppressed 
because of its endeavours to improve conditions in China 
and to secure for the masses a measure of influence on the 
country’s destiny. The propaganda furthermore aimed, by 
throwing on the Chinese government the suspicion of toler- 
ating defeatists and pro- Japanese groups, to incite the 
uncritical Chinese ultra-patriots to opposition to their gov- 
ernment and above anything else to play up the Soviets as 
China’s only hope of assistance and salvation. It aimed 
furthermore at creating among the ignorant but obedient 
Soviet masses an enthusiasm for “ liberating ” other 
peoples and to make them happy by Soviet “ liberties.” All 
of the above are well-known slogans by which the Soviets 
are in the habit of palliating their aggressive imperialism. 
Rogov, who while officially in charge of Soviet propaganda 
at Shanghai, so dexterously managed to harmonize his 
activities at that time (see above) with the require- 
ments of the moment by refraining at first from any criti- 
cism of the “ Axis ” for its aggressive imperialism and by 
subsequently showing the same consideration for Japanese 
imperialism, is at present, in keeping with the tactics of his 
government, opposing the Chinese government, by mobi- 
lizing against the latter public opinion in China, in Soviet 
Russia and in the world at large, for the sole reason that the 
Chinese government was unwilling to submit to Soviet 
dictation and to sacrifice China to the Soviets. 

I). Part played by the Chinese lied faction during the war. 

As had been said before, the Chinese red army after 
having been defeated by Chiang-Kai-Shek’s forces in 1934 
retired to the remote Kansu province wherefrom it soon 
began to spread its propaganda activities, once again pro- 
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ceeding along lines of “ total ” democracy and ultra- 
patriotism. 

After the abortive attempt at imprisoning Chiang-Kai- 
Shek and in view of the unavoidable menace of Japanese 
invasion the notion of a “popular front,” propagated at 
the time by the Soviets in many countries, was gaining 
ground in China and was being fostered by the Chinese red 
faction. The Chinese government was willing to compro- 
mise but remembering the recent past and not quite cer- 
tain of the real intentions of the red faction wanted first to 
have proofs of the latter’s good will, but nevertheless 
assumed a more conciliatory attitude. 

The moment the war broke out the Chinese red army 
marched to the East. Through guerilla operations they 
inflicted within a short time severe losses on the Japanese. 
But they declared the territories they occupied as a “Chinese 
Soviet Republic” to which they added the neighbouring 
areas as well as those wrested from the Japanese. In this 
“North-West Border Region” (parts of Kansu, Shensi, Shansi 
and Ninghsia provinces), incidentally not very densely popu- 
lated, the “ Chinese Soviet government ” was uncontestably 
in ascendancy. Furthermore after the Chinese government 
removed its seat to Chungking the red faction began to 
demand admission to the Koumintang and the restoration 
of full “ freedom of expression ” in all of China. Faced 
by Japanese invasion the Chinese National Government 
endeavoured to' avoid internal strife and for this reason 
tolerated for the time being the red faction’s propaganda 
even admitting its representatives to the “People’s Political 
Council” — a war-time substitute for Parliament — but bar- 
ring the red faction from participating in the country’s 
government. The red faction, however, began to present to 
the Government ever greater and more insistent demands 
and to widen the range of its propaganda, leaning itself on 
the almighty influence of the Soviets which in the first 
phase of the war extended loans to China (those loans were 
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being paid up by goods) and furnished her with a small 
amount of war material. 

The situation grew materially worse when following 
the Soviet-German non-aggression pact the tension between 
the Soviets and Japan vanished whereas Soviet help 
to China dwindled to practically nothing. Due thereto 
China entered into closer relations with the Anglo-Saxon 
powers from which, especially from America, she was 
receiving an ever increasing volume of assistance in the 
form of loans and besides also some war material. As 
Soviet help was fading out, the intensity of the Chinese red 
faction’s activities increased. Although the Chinese red 
armies were undoubtedly able to communicate with the 
Soviets by their couriers, they were nevertheless unable to 
secure either Soviet armament or other help, because they 
were separated from Soviet territories not only by consi- 
derable distances but also by strong units of the Chinese 
National Government’s troops. Accordingly, over and 
above the armament they already possessed, they could 
only depend on arms made by themselves or taken from 
the Japanese. Nevertheless the very fact of a state exist- 
ing within a state, especialy in view of a war being waged 
against aggression and the ever-widening communist pro- 
paganda against the Chinese government, Chinese “ capi- 
talists ” and Anglo-Saxon “ imperialism ’’—operating with 
slogans of “ liberties ” and “ participation in the govern- 
ment ” caused a steadily growing unrest within the country, 
provoked disturbances and jeopardized the effectiveness of 
the war effort. 

The situation was getting increasingly critical the more 
so as by then two “ red armies ” were already in the 
field, namely the aforementioned “ Eighth Army ” operat- 
ing in the North-West and the subsequently organised 
“ Fourth Army ” operating in the regions of the middle and 
lower course of the river Yangtse. The Kuomintang of 
course turned down the communists’ demand for admission 
to its membership on the ground of the inadmissibility of 
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“ dual membership ” (in the Kuomintang and the com- 
munist party at the same time). In retaliation therefore 
the Kuomintang was overwhelmed with abuse for being 
a “one party ” body which was being identified as “ fascism.” 

With the Soviet-Japanese “neutrality pact” coming 
into existnece the conflict became still more grave. The 
Chinese communists began to play the part of representa- 
tives of “ true democracy,” branded the Chinese govern- 
ment as reactionary and the Kuomintang as a “one party 
tyranny,” threatened to withdraw from the “ People’s Poli- 
tical Council ” which would have sounded the tocsin of 
civil war, and provoked violent disturbances among the red 
troops, especially in the “ Fourth Army,” which the gov- 
ernment was compelled to quell by force. The communists 
forthwith demanded that those instrumental in quelling the 
disturbances be punished. The chasm between the two 
factions was growing increasingly wider and continues to 
do so even now although no open hostilities have broken out 
as yet 

The Chinese red faction zealously defends the Soviet 
policy with regard to China and even sees in the Soviet- 
Japanese neutrality pact a conditio sine qua non of Soviet 
victory and by the same token of “ liberation ” of all 
oppressed peoples, China included. 

Eminently characteristic in this connection was the opi- 
nion of the Chinese red faction leader, Mao-Tse-tung on 
the help given to China by the Soviets. The opinion in 
question was expressed in an interview with Edgar Snow, 
a known writer who sympathizes with the Chinese com- 
munists. This interview was published in the January 
1940 issue of the “ China Weekly Review ” which was then 
being published in Shanghai. Mao-Tse-tung at that time 
already stated without equivocation that Soviet help was 
contingent on China’s close collaboration with the Soviets. 
To Snow’s question whether Soviet help to China might in 
the future assume the form of help the Soviets gave Poland 
in 1939 (the only thing Snow could have had in mind was 
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the occupation and subsequent incorporation of Poland’s 
Eastern portion to the Union of Soviet Republics on the 
“ strength of a plebiscite ”) the Chinese communist leader 
did not deny such a possibility. 

The past as well as present tactics of the Chinese red 
faction, as precisely co-ordinated as they have been and 
are, with Soviet tactics, permit not even of a shadow of 
doubt that the Chinese red faction performed and still 
performs either knowingly or unknowingly the function of 
a Soviet fifth column. 

Viewed in this light, the present “ democratic ” prin- 
ciples of the Chinese red faction, which express themselves 
in the demand for the re-instatement of “ full liberties ” and 
for admission to the Government are becoming easy to 
understand. The Soviets are endeavouring to break China 
up from within so as to better be able to dominate her, 
with the help of their fifth column. It is also easy to 
understand why the Kuomintang was accused of being a 
“ one party ” body, whereas the very same quality is being 
considered a merit of the Soviet system. In this connec- 
tion, there is being overlooked the fact that until the time 
the Kuomintang was set up, there were no political parties 
whatever in China, except sundry cliques and coteries and 
that accordingly the Kuomintang’s being a “ one party ” 
body was both necessary and natural in a country like 
China where up to the present there are no other political 
parties outside of the Kuomintang and the pro-Soviet red 
faction. In the Soviets on the other hand the communists’ 
“ one party ” feature is the result of a deliberate and physi- 
cal extermination of any and all opposition. Also the pre- 
viously adduced charges made against the Chinese govern- 
ment by Rogov are becoming clear in view of their being 
amazingly similar to the arguments advanced by the 
Chinese red faction. The charges in question originated 
undoubtedly from the same source and are the more signi- 
ficant because they are being quoted as representing author- 
itative Soviet opinion by certain foreign newspapers and 
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periodicals which, for reasons of temporary expediency are 
championing a pro-Soviet line of policy. One of the afore- 
said charges (none of which could possibly stand the test of 
criticism) namely the charge of repressions having been 
applied by the Chinese government with regard to the 
Chinese red army automatically, as it were, raises the ques- 
tion of how the Soviets would have acted if in times of war 
there had been in existence on their territory an anti- 
government party having its own “ army ” and its own 
“ government ” and conducting a propaganda which was 
not only subversive but also coinciding with schemes of 
conquest planned by a foreign power ? 

Another of the charges blaming the Chinese govern- 
ment for the distress and starvation of the masses of 
China’s population passes in silence over the fact that the 
chief cause of the distress and starvation was the war which 
China had been compelled to wage from the very moment 
of her unification under a National Government. At first 
there raged for several years a civil war provoked by the 
Chinese red faction under the influence of Soviet propa- 
ganda whereas ever since 1937 China has been waging a 
fierce struggle against Japanese invasion, the Soviets 
assuming a “ neutral ” and compromising attitude with 
regard to Japan and an unfriendly attitude towards China, 
all their “ help ” to the latter notwithstanding. By turning 
tables on the Soviets the charge in point could with far 
more justification place the blame for the distress and death 
by starvation of people in the Soviet Union, by tens of 
millions, between 1917 and 1943, although the Soviets 
enjoyed 20 years of peace prior to the outbreak of their 
war with Germany. The last of the charges accusing the 
Chinese Government of tolerating individual cases of pro- 
fiteering as well as defeatist and pro- Japanese groups con- 
stituted a strategem for circulating false rumours not only 
harmful to China but calculated to divert the attention of 
the world from the disquieting Soviet- Japanese relation- 
ship. 
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6. KUOMINTANG, RED FACTION AND DEMOCRACY. 

There is plenty of noise in the Soviet Press, and also in 
many American and British papers, about the necessity of 
substituting a “ reactionary ” Kuomintang Government in 
China by a liberal-democratic one. But is there any note- 
worthy liberal-democratic movement in China ? 

Let us examine the internal political situation in China 
not only in the light of purely theoretical principles but in 
that of actual facts. It is easy indeed to solve theoretically 
the problem of desirability or necessity of introducing 
democracy in China and everybody who would like to see 
her on the path of steady and rapid progress would certainly 
agree that democracy would greatly help China in becom- 
ing a modern state. Wishes, however, do not solve the 
problem practically. Democracy cannot be introduced by 
decree, unless it is a formal democracy, devoid of its true 
sense. Wishes must be adapted to possibilities. We have 
to descend from the clouds and take into consideration the 
Chinese reality. 

What are the sources of the actual political life in 
China ? Where are to be found the “ democratic ” forces 
there ? And what is “ democracy ” as seen through the 
Chinese — and other — eyes ? 

Before the Kuomintang came into being there were, as 
it has already been mentioned before, no political parties 
in China at all. The Kuomintang was the first, and they 
had still to learn how to organise the political life of 
China, which was an unknown thing there. It was the time 
of revolution, and they were in a hurry. The whole poli- 
tical structure of the party itself and of the one-party 
government was inspired by the Soviet pattern, since no 
other country wished to help the Chinese revolution at that 
time. The ideological bases were, however Chinese in 
substance, although even here some foreign influences were 
visible too. 

The one-party government survived, inspite of the split 
and civil war caused subsequently by the communists, and 
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in spite of the ensuing continuous friction between two 
parties. And no other party, worth mentioning, appeared 
on the political stage. 

The enormous majority of the Chinese is formed by 
primitive, backward and very poor people. Those of town 
inhabitants who are totally or partly modernised form 
relatively a small percentage. They are becoming politi- 
cally minded but still few of them are party minded. Any- 
how the latter exercise a considerable political influence and 
are backed by their families and relatives (result of the 
family system) and generally followed by people depend- 
ing on them. Power is everywhere, and quite particularly 
in China, a great attractive force : who has power, has 
followers. The Chinese is hyper-realistic even in political 
life. He generally prefers immediate gains deriving from 
the existing power to a long ideological struggle which 
might — or might not — bring the expected results. An 
average Chinese supports or tolerates the Kuomintang 
where the latter has power, and does the same with regard 
to the communists in the regions where the communists are 
the dominant factor. It is a fact that the Kuomintang is 
much stronger and more influential, and therefore more 
powerful than the communists. So the first has many more 
followers and supporters than the latter. Convictions shall 
be, of course, taken into consideration but they do not play 
the most important role in the political life of China. The 
great masses are rather passive, nevertheless, they always 
show respect for those who have power. The picture may 
change, and it certainly will, but many years may elapse 
before it does change. 

The Kuomintang is not a class party. People of various 
social conditions and classes, professions and intellectual 
levels belong to it. Being the ruling party, it obviously has 
the full support of “ vested interests.” To cope with the 
financial needs of the country the Government had to im- 
pose taxes on the peasants who form about 90 per cent of 
the population, although even the slightest tax is a heavy 
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burden to them. On the other hand the well-to-do classes, 
although taxed, are being to be a certain extent “ appeased ” 
by means of applying to them the methods of “indulgence” 
(which often goes too far) because the government needs 
their support, and that of their dependents, and also their 
money to be invested in the industrial enterprises, savings 
and internal state’s loans. To achieve and to maintain the 
administrative unity of the country the government also had 
to take into account the ambitions of regional leaders, thus 
winning powerful supporters but at the same time intro- 
ducing into the Kuomintang many people without any ideo- 
logical background. Compromising has been found to be 
a necessity and besides it is a characteristic feature of the 
Chinese. However, the attempts to compromise with the 
communists proved to be futile, mostly owing to the com- 
munists having a particular conception of compromise 
which they consider to be an one-sided obligation binding 
the partner solely. 

The Kuomintang subsists owing not only to its tradi- 
tion, or to the passivity of the Chinese people, but also above 
all due to its relatively considerable power, direct and in- 
direct, and to the fact that there is no other party which 
could effectively replace it. This is not an accident but one 
of the most important symptoms — and a very significant 
one — of the Chinese political life. The accusation that other 
parties cannot develop their activities in China, being ex- 
posed to oppression or reduced to impotence by the gov- 
ernment, seems to be grossly exaggerated. The govern- 
ment did not refrain from drastic steps against the com- 
munists to curb the subversive activities of the latter, it is 
true, but no such measures have been applied against other 
groups, unless there were attempts to disrupt the unity of 
the Chinese State. 

Having assumed the exclusive power in China the Kuo- 
mintang bears naturally the whole responsibility not only 
for the policy of the government but also for the State’s 
administration. Thus any violation of law committed by 
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the subordinate organs, toleration of abuse, rising of taxes, 
indulgence shown to those powerful, acts of corruption of 
the officials, lack of efficiency in military or civil domain, 
as well as any defeat on the battlefield, insufficiency of sup- 
plies or wrong strategic calculation, further the increase of 
the inflation, deficiency of means of communication and 
transportation, increase of commodity prices, speculation 
and black-marketing, become in the eyes of the public, and 
in particular in the mouths of the enemies of the Kuomin- 
tang, heavy political charges against the latter, its leaders, 
its policy and its whole structure. For all organs of the 
state, including the army, are at the same time exponents, 
representatives or agents of the party government. 

Hence the criticisms of the government are under- 
standable. And it is rather astonishing that those criticisms 
do not express themselves in a much stronger way than 
they actually do. This is exactly the proof of the 
primitivism of the political life, lack of programme and 
personalities and consequently lack of followers of the un- 
defined “ democratic ” movement beyond the communist 
ranks. 

On the other hand the Kuomitnang is strongly anta- 
gonised by the communist party which has in the north- 
western regions of China its own government and army, 
and tries to infiltrate itself into other parts of the country. 
Although the bulk of their followers is formed by the 
peasants in the regions under the party administration, 
the other strata of the society — with few exceptions — 
accommodate themselves realistically with the state of 
things existing there. Nonetheless, the communist party 
ceased to be in fact a class party in the recent years. There 
being no industrial workers in noticeable quantity, the 
party had to abandon the usual communist programme. 
They have replaced it by that of “ agrarian reform.” In addi- 
tion they claim to be the only true champions of the cause 
of “democratic liberties” in China and “patriotic war” 
against Japan. This attitude offers them the possibility of 
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conducting a violent propaganda campaign against the one- 
party government in China and its policy, and gives them 
also the opportunity of appearing as the most ardent and 
uncompromising patriots, attacking mercilessly any slack- 
ening of Chinese war effort, true or imaginary — regardless 
of the fact that an one-party government does exist since 
long in the Soviet state, considered as model and that their 
patriotic heart started beating for China just at a time when 
the Soviets, threatened by Japan after her occupation of 
Manchuria, urgently needed an anti-Japanese diversion in 
China. 

Thus endeavouring to win the masses by means of slo- 
gans directed against the injustice of the government taxes, 
and exploitation of the peasants by the landlords, and 
unearthening the spectre of warlords still allegedly ruling 
in China, they attack at the same time the Kuomintang and 
the one-party government, striving for the immediate intro- 
duction of a “ democratic ” regime in opposition to the 
hitherto “ reactionary ” one, for the prompt establishment 
of a kind of “ popular front,” for the instantaneous adoption 
of a constitution guaranteeing the liberty of speech, press 
and organisation — without renouncing to the one-party 
government in the regions under their administration. 

It must be admitted that many enthusiastic, uncom- 
promising people as well as a number of malcontents and 
those who were disappointed with the Kuomintang joined 
the communist ranks. There are also to be found those 
unsatisfied with the conduct of war by the Chinese Govern- 
ment and those who look upon the communists as the only 
ones who preach and mean honesty in public life and are 
therefore the only ones able to raise the moral level of the 
Chinese administration and policy, and at the same time to 
conduct vigorously the war against Japan and achieve 
victory. 

The Chinese communists are allegedly independent of 
Moscow, so they say, but they have adopted, in the Chinese 
internal policy, the methods applied by the communist 
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parties elsewhere, that means the methods of strug- 
gling for “ total democracy ” and “ friendship ” with 
the Soviet Union, which allows them to criticize or to oppose 
or even to fight the governments of the respective coun- 
tries, unless the latter recognize the Soviet leadership or 
accept to be their tools ; while in foreign policy the Chinese 
communists take a stand not only for a close collaboration 
with Russia — which could still be understandable — but also 
for the adoption, by China, of the principles guiding the 
Soviet foreign relations, including their tactics and pro- 
paganda, the latter at least in its official form. 

In China, traditionally accustomed to individualism 
within the obligations of the family system — where there 
are comparatively few great landlords and, besides a num- 
ber of landless peasants, a large number of very small land- 
owners, and where the industry is only in making, com- 
munism as such does not attract people. Family collecti- 
vism would be certainly preferred to state’s collectivism, 
but the first one would not be the collectivism in the com- 
munist sense of the word. That’s why the communists have 
to use other slogans in order to widen the field of their 
activities and to win followers. So they do and with cer- 
tain results which, however, have been grossly exaggerated 
by the Soviet press as well as by certain papers published 
in America and in Great Britain. 

The Chinese masses would not accept communism will- 
ingly and of their own choice. They probably would if it were 
imposed on them by force. But inspite of the fundamental 
incompatibility of their traditions and mentality with com- 
munist ideas, they feel, besides fear of experiments, a cer- 
tain admiration for the vigour displayed — not by the Chinese 
communists — but by their Russian prototypes and teachers 
who had been successful in both destroying the tsarist 
regime and annihilating the counter-revolution in their 
country, and equally successful in preserving Soviet Russia 
from the danger of an anti-bolshevik intervention of the 
Great Powers — the same Powers which had “ unequal 
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treaties” with China — and who later imposed restraint on 
Japan in her relations with Russia, and finally chased the 
Germans from Soviet territory and are now on the way of 
becoming the most powerful government on the Eurasian 
continent and the most feared government in the world. 

In order to conceal their aims the Soviets are now using 
apparently more convincing propaganda methods than be- 
fore. They are — in other words — adapting old methods to 
new circumstances, changing the slogans and making them 
more palatable. This is also the case in China, as already 
mentioned above. In order to achieve their aims by these 
methods, the Soviets need, to a certain extent, the support 
of the world opinion, which can only arise from sympathy 
of the popular masses abroad for the Soviets. On the other 
hand, they follow certain political lines in the countries of 
their immediate interest in order to gain there some new 
territories or a decisive influence. 

For those purposes are used quite particular methods. 
Since the countries concerned try, in face of the danger 
threatening them from without and from within, to tighten 
the control over subversive activities, immediately a cam- 
paign is launched, inspired by the well-known quarters and 
directed against the respective governments. The latter are 
accused of reactionary designs, branded as oppressors of 
the people, betraying its interests and as traitors of the 
country, secretly dealing with the enemy, all these attacks 
being conducted under the false flag of freedom, democracy 
and patriotism and to the deafening noise of high sounding 
slogans. Such methods have been chosen to destroy any 
existing or potential opposition against the Soviet interfer- 
ence and to replace the ideological principles guiding the 
governments concerned by those more submissive to Soviet 
designs and pressure. 

To prevent the world opinion to be alarmed a clever 
propaganda is being staged by the Soviets or their conscious 
and unconscious tools in the foreign countries, and parti- 
cularly in the foreign press. The unconscious ones are, of 
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course, much preferred, as they give to the problems raised 
and solutions advertised an appearance of objectivity, espe- 
cially when the criticism emanates from nationals of the 
countries concerned and chosen as prey. 

This hapens exactly in the case of China. The so-called 
“ democratic movement ” is being used as instrument, evi- 
dently without having this intention. In political activities 
— and particularly in a country at war and exposed to other 
external and internal dangers too — what counts much more 
than the motives and intentions is the effect, and the effect 
serves the Soviet propaganda and policy. 

There are certainly democrats in China. Not only in 
the so-called “ democratic movement ” but also among the 
members of the Kuomintang. It is true that some of the 
members of the Kuomintang, and even influential ones, 
would prefer the “ period of tutelage ” prolonged indefi- 
nitely, but the party programme clearly foresees the intro- 
duction of the constitutional regime and democratic liber- 
ties as a final stage of the Chinese revolution, and the party 
itself declared quite recently that it would stick firmly to 
the programme formulated by Dr. Sun-Yat-Sen in his San 
Min Chu I. This latter has been formally recognized also 
by the Chinese communist party and by the so-called 
“ democratic movement.” The difference and the danger 
lay in hastening things without regard for Chinese reality. 
And this danger is very great indeed. 

The so-called “democratic movement ” does not prac- 
tically exist in China. There are no political parties besides 
the Kuomintang and the communist party. It is unfortun- 
nate but it is true. There are indeed some small groups 
which would like to introduce immediately democracy in 
China. They are composed of a certain number of students 
and intellectuals. They have not the slightest influence 
among the masses. Most of them are sincere and enthu- 
siatic people. Some of the older ones are ambitious and 
noisy. All assert having nothing in common with the com- 
munists and as a rule it is subjectively true. But their main 
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action is directed against the Kuomintang and their 
“ democratic ” and “ patriotic ” slogans do not much differ 
from those recently adopted by the communists. 

The noise produced by the insignificant group of 
“ liberal democrats ” and magnified by the Soviet propa- 
ganda finds its echo in influential American and British 
papers. Thus this small movement grows in the eyes of the 
Anglo-Saxon public and assumes considerable proportions 
and its attacks against the Kuomintang and the Chinese 
National Government are considered as a great contribution 
to the fight for democracy. The effect is that the repercus- 
sions of that campaign produce in China bitterness while 
giving to the Chinese “ democratic movement ” the impor- 
tance which it does not deserve. Both the effect abroad 
and in China are welcome to Soviet propaganda. And to 
the Japanese propaganda too. For any action which tends 
towards destroying or weakening the Kuomintang and the 
Chinese Government — while the war is still going on — 
serves Japanese and Soviet purposes, although the final 
aims of those countries differ from each other. 

There are undoubtedly many cases of corruption in the 
Chinese administration, as well as many cases of profiteer- 
ing, black-marketing and speculation contrary to law. Lack 
of efficiency of the state’s organs, including the army, is 
only too visible. But we have seen many similar cases in 
some of the democratic countries too. What China needs 
most is the raising of the moral standard among officials and 
the wealthy class. 

This does not mean that China does not need demo- 
cracy. But she cannot transform herself entirely and 
immediately. The actual Chinese regime is not democratic, 
it is true, but it is also not anti-democratic, and therefore 
cannot be called fascist It is a “ party tutelage ” over the 
country — let us call it party dictatorship — but under this 
dictatorship China has been united and has made a relatively 
enormous progress in all domains of her life, thus paving 
the way for democracy. Better a dictatorship with 
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Chiang-Kai-Shek than an unripe, childish, noisy and weak 
“ democracy ” without him. At least one knows less or 
more the direction in which China is going. 

Democracy cannot be introduced in China instant- 
aneously. If it were, it would certainly result in chaos. That 
is exactly what China should avoid for chaos would serve 
the designs of her enemies. 

Democracy needs education. And education needs time. 
War and its aftermath will undoubtedly shorten the time 
needed. No government — and the Chinese Government is 
not an exception — can bear the burden of its task in the post- 
war period without sharing with the population of respon- 
sibility for the fate of the state. Rights will have to be 
given to the people while duties of that kind are imposed 
on it. The technical development will also be a factor 
fostering modernisation and democracy. While being a doc- 
trine, or an ethical idea, or a way of life, and in its most 
visible appearance a form of government, democracy is also 
a historical process. 

Shall China adopt blindly that doctrine or ethical idea 
or way of life or form of government from the West ? And, 
may be, “ adapt ” her historical process so as to follow the 
example of the West ? And what kind of democracy should 
she choose as the most suitable model: that of the United 
States ? or of Great Britain? Belgium, Switzerland, or Nor- 
way ? or, may be that of Soviet Russia which emphatically 
calls herself a democratic state ? 

China must work out her own conception of democracy 
in conformity with her historical development and taking 
into account her own conditions and her own needs. And 
the greatest service rendered to China, and in particular to 
her democracy in making, would be to refrain from impos- 
ing upon her any foreign pattern of democracy whatever its 
merits. 

7. SINO-SOVTET ECONOMIC RELATIONS. 

Official figures on China’s foreign trade compiled by 
the Chinese Customs Administration do not present a com- 
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plete picture of Sino-Soviet economic relations if for no 
other reason than because the available figures do not cover 
either Outer Mongolia or Sinkiang. As a matter of fact 
they do not, after 1932, cover Manchuria either, which fact, 
however, is of no importance since directly upon Man- 
churia’s occupation by Japan, Soviet transactions in that 
territory began to shrink rapidly and within a short time 
vanished almost completely. 

With this reservation in mind, we may nevertheless 
draw certain conclusions from the hereinafter adduced 
figures, prepared by the Chinese Customs Administration. 
The years selected were those when normal commercial 
relations prevailed between the two countries. For pur- 
poses of comparison figures were also given covering the 
period of Tsarist Russia. Out of this period the following 
years have been selected as most illustrative: 1910 and 1912 
when the Chinese Eastern Railway (first immobilized 
because of the Russo-Japanese War and divided as the result 
of it into a Russian and a Japanese sector) was already 
capable to exercise an influence on the establishment of 
normal commercial relations. Furthermore the year 1910, 
preceding as it did the Chinese revolution, and the year 
1912 as the one directly to follow its outbreak, appear to be 
very appropriately chosen to illustrate the volume of trade 
then going on between the two countries. The periods : 
of the first world war, of the Russian ^evolution and of civil 
wars in Siberia have been disregarded as not normal from 
the point of view of trade relations. The next years to be 
selected were 1929 and 1930 (following shortly after the 
unification of China and preceding the occupation of Man- 
churia by Japan), 1933 (by which time Manchuria had 
already been occupied but the Chinese Eastern Railway had 
not as yet been taken over by Japan) and finally the years 
1935-1937 (i.e., the period preceding the invasion of China 
by Japan and including the first six months of the Sino- 
Japanese war). The war period itself had not been con- 
sidered because the figures covering the yearly Sino-Soviet 
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trade carried on by “ barter have not as yet been 


published officially. 

Export from Russia to China 
expressed in monetary value: 



Haikuan Taels 

1910 

. . 16,829,000 

1912 

. . 22,020,000 

1929 

. . 19,375,000 

1930 

. . 19,020,000 


Chinese dollars 

1933 

. . 21,900,000 

1935 

. . 7,700,000 

1936 

. . 1,243,000 

1937 

700,000 


Export from China to Russia 
expressed in monetary value: 

Haikuan Taels 

45.960.000 

45.200.000 

55.985.000 

55.412.000 
Chinese dollars 

3.200.000 

4.238.000 

4.210.000 

4.840.000 


In the years 1910*1912 the Haikuan Tael was worth be- 
tween $0.55 and $0.65 whereas in the years 1929-1930 it 
varied between $0.50 and $0.62 U.S. currency. The Chinese 
Dollar was worth in 1933 approximately $0.24 to $0.28 and 
from 1935 on, as a result of stabilisation, $0,288 U.S. 
currency. 

The above figures show that Soviet imports to China 
in the years 1935-1937 dropped precipitately by comparison 
with the time of the tsarist regime in Russia and even by 
comparison with the imports from Soviet Russia in the 
years 1929-33. The drop is still greater when expressed in 
American currency. It needs to be noted in this connection 
that imports from Russia to China, even in the years when 
they showed the highest levels, constituted but an incon- 
sequential percentage of foreign imports to China and in 
the most recent years a downright negligible fraction of 
them (from 0.83/7 in 1935 to 0.07/7 in 1937). Interesting 
are the relatively high figures for the years 1929-30 during 
which the official relations between China and the Soviets 
were ruptured. The radical shrinking of the relatively 
insignificant imports from Russia to China had been caused, 
among others, by the following reasons: (1) withdrawal of 
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the Soviets from Manchuria, (2) increased domestic demand 
in Soviet Russia, (3) reduction of China’s purchasing power, 
(4) inability of the Soviets to extend credit. 

The above figures also disclose a relatively consider- 
able excess of exports from China to Russia over the im- 
ports from Russia to China, with the exception of the years 
1932-35 when the reverse had been the case. The figures 
showing exports from China to Russia do not constitute any 
substantial percentage of the total volume of Chinese 
foreign exports. Of late years these figures vary from 
0.74% in 1935 to 0.58% in 1937. The exports from China to 
Russia show relatively too high figures for the years 1929-30, 
although the official relations between the two countries 
have been ruptured at the time. This phenomenon (per- 
ceptible as well in connection with imports from Russia to 
China) is due to the fact that commercial transactions were 
at that time being executed in Manchuria and that consider- 
able foreign export trade with China proper was negotiated 
through the foreign concessions in that country. The drop 
in Chinese exports to Russia was, among other, due to the 
following causes: (1) withdrawal of the Soviets from 
Manchuria, (2) restriction of Soviet purchases abroad to 
“ strategic ” commodities and machinery, (3) China’s 
inability to extend credit. 

It follows from the above that Russia played no major 
commercial part in China either in former days or in late 
years. She had no investments in China outside of the 
Chinese Eastern Railway of which a portion she had to 
surrender to Japan after the war in 1905 and the remainder 
she was compelled to “ sell ” to the latter in 1934. In other 
words Russian expansion in China had no fundamental eco- 
nomic background but a purely aggressive character 
although as a result of her aggression her expansion mani- 
fested itself also in an economic exploitation of China. 

No figures pertaining to the economic exploitation of 
Outer Mongolia by the Soviets have been published. In 



completely cut off from the possibility of maintaining com- 
mercial relations with Outer Mongolia whereas the Soviets 
co-ordinated the economic life of that territory with their 
needs and subjected it to a rigid control it would not be an 
exaggeration to assert that insofar as her economy was con- 
cerned Outer Mongolia was being exploited to the full by 
her alleged though self-appointed protectors at the expense 
of her own vital interests. The exploitation is being accom- 
plished by means of a collectivization of agricultural pro- 
duction and of animal husbandry as well as by means of 
a monopolistic commercial system. 

No official figures pertaining to Sinkiang are available 
either. Taking advantage of the continuity and of their own 
communication facilities the Soviets monopolized within a 
short time the commerce and mining in that province of 
China taking over at the same time the actual control of 
that province’s administration. 

The well-known American expert Owen Lattimore 
adduces the following figures to illustrate the growth of 
Soviet economic influence in Sinkiang. 

Import from the Soviets to Sinkiang Export from Sinkiang 

to Russia 

Roubles Roubles 

1923 . . . . 3.015,000 418,000 

1933 . . . . 12,305,000 15,698,000 

Thus Soviet imports to Sinkiang increased within a 
decade more than four-fold whereas export from Sinkiang 
to Russia grew almost 38 fold. 

Taking into consideration the fact that under the offi- 
cially established rate one American dollar was worth in 
the Soviet Union 1.95 Roubles and the population in the 
immense province of Sinkiang numbered only between 4 
and 5 million the conclusion is inevitable that the volume 
of Soviet trade in Sinkiang assumed, as eary as 1933 fairly 
large proportions which is specifically significant when 
compared with the coincident commercial turn-over in all 
of China proper, where the Soviet imports in 1933, calcu- 
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la ted in American dollars, amounted to barely ll r ,< more 
than Soviet imports to Sinkiang, while the exports from 
China to Soviet Russia were almost 90' < less than the ex- 
ports to the latter from Sinkiang. And in 1933 the com- 
pleted Turksib rail-road was only one year in operation. 

The real economic exploitation of that country goti 
underway only in the years which followed. 

By securing actual domination over Outer Mongolia 
and Sinkiang the Soviets succeeded in acquiring complete 
and exclusive control of the economic life of those two 
provinces. The real impelling motive behind the Soviet 
expansion was above any thing else Soviet Russia’s greed 
for conquest. 

Outer Mongolia and Sinkiang were completely cut 
off by the Soviets from the economic life of China. 
And while the latter country during its war with Japan was 
able to fall back on the resources of Sinkiang it had to do 
so only through a pertinent agreement with the Soviets 
which for the time being tolerated such arrangement for 
their own purposes of a “ diversion ” against Japan. 

SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTER II. 

Although the Soviets had at first managed to salvage 
a substantial portion of Russia’s previous holdings in Man- 
churia but had to withdraw from the latter on account, of 
Japanese pressure. Instead the Soviets succeeded in incor- 
porating Outer Mongolia in their territory and in securing 
for themselves actual control over Sinkiang. 

The assistance given at various times to China by the 
Soviets, had exclusively the nature and the objective of a 
diversion against other powers and was at the same time 
intended to prepare the ground for a disintegration of China 
from within. 

Soviet infiltration in China proper was based on a fifth 
column in the shape of the Chinese red faction which had a 
government and an army of its own. This faction availed 
itself for its propaganda activities of communistic as well 
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as of patriotic and democratic slogans according to the 
needs of the moment and in that way succeeded in com- 
bining various groups of China’s population for a struggle 
against the Chinese Government. 

Thus communism enjoying Soviet protection in China 
served the imperialistic objectives of the Soviets while at 
the same time the pressure of Soviet imperialism on China 
fostered the interest of communism. 

China’s war against Japanese aggression interested the 
Soviets only as a possibility of creating a diversion against 
Japan. The value of such diversion decreased in proportion 
to the improvement in Soviet- Japanese relations which pro- 
cess was accompanied by an intensification of subversive 
Soviet propaganda in China. 

Conducting, the alliance with the Anglo-Saxon powers 
notwithstanding, their own war, the Soviets aim to reap 
from the latter a maximum of territorial gains and an en- 
larged sphere of influence at China’s expense. Taking ad- 
vantage from the fact of China being cut off from the 
Anglo-Saxon powers, the Soviets are applying to China a 
method of pressure by refusing any and all assistance so 
as to force her to submit to their dictation. The activities of 
the Chinese red faction had the very same objectives. 

Outer Mongolia and Sinkiang were from the economic 
point of view completely under Soviet influence and control 
Soviet commercial relations with China proper on the other 
hand were shrinking from year to year, reaching in 1937, a 
practically negligible level. 
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CHAPTER III 


SOVIET DESIGNS IN THE FAR EAST: 
TERRITORIES SEIZED OR MENACED 

Both the history of Russia as well as the present Soviet 
tendencies indicate that the Soviets not only do not intend 
to relinqiush Chinese territories which they illegitimately 
occupied or seized but instead propose to extend their con- 
quests in the Far East, mostly at China’s expense. 

The territories which have either already become or 
are scheduled to become the victims of aggressive Soviet 
expansion are primarily, Sinkiang, OutSr Mongolia and 
Manchuria and probably also the Tibet and Korea. 

1. SINKIANG (CHINESE TURKESTAN) AND TIBET. 

The relations of the two above territories with China 
have undergone many vicissitudes in the course of centu- 
ries. In olden times China had repeatedly been menaced 
by invasions of nomadic barbarians from Sinkiang. Time 
and again both Sinkiang and Tibet had in turn been con- 
quered and lost by China. However, mutual influences as 
well as commercial and political contacts, interrupted 
though they had been by wars, left indelible imprints in 
those two territories. 

Sinkiang in particular played an important part because 
there crossed the trade routes linking the East of Asia with 
the West and South. Through Sinkiang Buddhism pene- 
trated from India into China, to spread throughout the latter 
until it eventually reached Korea and Japan. Later on 
Lamaism, a Tibetan variety of Buddhism came to Northern 
China and Mongolia and the Islam came over the same 
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route to Northern China. Chinese colonization started in 
Sinkiang centuries ago but the connection of that terri- 
tory with China was rather loose not only because of the 
great distance but also because of Sinkiang’s ethnical hete- 
rogeneousness and of a lesser degree of religious tolerance 
than in China. The southern portion of Sinkiang had been 
definitely united with China in the middle of the XVIII 
century, whereas the northern portion did not become 
formally incorporated into China until the first half of the 
XIX century. From then on the influx of Chinese settlers 
increased steadily. At present there are, so to say, two 
categories of Chinese in Sinkiang : those who settled there 
recently, during the last 50 years or so, and those who are 
descendants of settlers who arrived there centuries ago. 

The first are being regarded by the latter as well as by 
the remaining Sinkiang population as the ruling class 
supported by the Chinese government. 

The second are called Tungans; they profess Islam ; 
they have preserved some of the racial Chinese features, 
in spite of the action of time and environment, but speaking 
generally, instead of Chinese national consciousness they 
have rather a religious consciousness which is also a substi- 
tute for the former, hence they feel to be a different com- 
munity from the Chinese newly immigrated. 

Time and again hostilities arose among the two com- 
munities, known as revolts of the Tungans against the 
Chinese authorities. Those revolts had to be quelled re- 
peatedly by armed force. Certain foreign quarters had 
undoubtedly their hand in those uprisals — which were later 
quelled with their own help to make the local Chinese 
authorities more submissive and dependent on them. 

The long quarrel between the two communities seems 
to be less acute in the most recent time. Once definitely 
stopped, the Tungans might become as loyal Chinese na- 
tionals as their Mahomedan brothers in the northern pro- 
vinces of China; this depends on the treatment they will 
receive in the future from the Chinese authorities. The 
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Chinese Mahomedans from the northern provinces of China 
could play a very important role in helping the Tungans 
to become nationally conscious Chinese. 

At present the number of the Tungans is estimated to 
be about 20 per cent of the total population, while the 
genuinely Chinese population is supposed to have reached 
the same number. 

Besides the Tungans and the Chinese there is also the 
aboriginal population consisting of a number of Tartars, 
Kirghis and similar tribes, some of them still nomadic, 
almost all of them profess the Islam. Mongolian and other 
nomadic tribes are also to be found in Sinkiang. 

As early as the years 1858-60 Sinkiang was menaced by 
a Russian invasion. Russia tried her hand at conquering 
that country but withdrew after having annexed a portion 
of the Ili territory and reserved for herself sundry special 
commercial rights. 

It was only the Soviets which included into their pro- 
gramme of conquests also the annexation of Sinkiang, thus 
taking advantage of the latter’s considerable distance from 
China proper and of the many ethnical and religious anta- 
gonisms clashing with each other in that territory. As the 
result of the completion in 1932 of the Turksib railway 
line, connecting Novarossisk (Siberian Railway) with Tash- 
kent (Russian Turkestan) and with south-western railway 
system of Asiatic Russia, the Soviets came close, as it 
were, to Sinkiang because the railroad runs for a 
considerable distance very near to the Sinkiang’s north- 
western border. At the same time the Soviets pro- 
ceeded to make the Chinese authorities in Sinkiang depen- 
dent on them by rendering to said authorities assistance 
against rebellions of Khirgis and Tartar tribes. Thus the 
Soviets were gradually securing an ever-growing degree of 
influence on the administration and on the economic life of 
that Chinese province, which influence changed within a 
short time to an exclusive control. 

In times gone by Sinkiang had maintained very active 
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trade relations with China proper. However, the primitive 
means of communication by camel caravans ceased with the 
advent of Turksib, the shortest distance from the populated 
sections of Sinkiang to the nearest railway stop in China 
being about 4,000 kilometers. Accordingly the Soviets 
monopolized all of Sinkiang’s trade and mining, intensifying 
thereby their pressure on the local authorities, hamstrung 
as the latter have already been by their Soviet “ advisers.” 

Thus the immense territory of Sinkiang passed under 
actual control of the Soviets. Its surface area covers about 
1,800,000 square kilometers. That means that Sinkiang’s 
area would be equal to the area of France, Germany, Po- 
land and Italy combined. The overwhelming portion of 
that Chinese “ province ” consists of desert land and also 
of mountains, while land under cultivation at present and 
pastures constitute barely 5'/r of Sinkiang’s area. The 
population is estimated at from 4 to 5 million, while the 
wealth of the country is made up of coal, iron, oil, some 
gold, cotton, large herds of cattle, especially sheep (wool), 
also camels (hair) and horses. 

For the Soviets Sinkiang constitutes not only an area 
of economic exploitation and political penetration but a con- 
venient and fortified-by-nature sally-post for further terri- 
torial expansion. 

China’s claims to Sinkiang are incontestable and are 
in theory recognized by the Soviets as well. Sinkiang is of 
immense importance to China not only from the economic 
point of view but also as a colonization area. For the indus- 
trial development of her western provinces China needs 
Sinkiang’s wool, cotton and minerals. Mountains and de- 
sert land notwithstanding, Sinkiang has sufficiently large 
areas which could absorb a portion of the excess population 
from the over-crowded parts of China. Those areas could, 
in part at least, be utilized to good advantage especially if 
irrigation and up-to-date farming methods were introduced. 
Construction of the long-intended railway line connecting 
Sinkiang with China proper would amalgamate both coun- 
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tries in every respect and go a long way towards the eco- 
nomic development of both. Actual and unrestricted 
possession of Sinkiang is for China not only a question of 
an inalienable right but of necessity. 

For reasons of temporary expediency, the Soviets con- 
ceded to the demands of the Anglo-Saxon Powers and 
evacuated Sinkiang in summer 1943. Thus Sinkiang was 
supposed to be henceforth administered exclusively by the 
Chinese authorities without any Soviet interference, and to 
become at least, politically and economically, united with 
China. It was, from the part of the Soviets, a very clever 
move. They were aware of the fact that the economic gra- 
vitation of Sinkiang toward Russia would continue, due to 
the conditions previously created by the Soviets and because 
of the lack of modern communications with China. And 
already at the end of 1944 Soviet instigated “ insurgents ” 
appeared again in Sinkiang under some pretext. This new 
interference is very significative of Soviet ultimate designs. 

Tibet, a territory with an area of over 1,200,000 square 
kilometers (without the two provinces of Chinghai and 
Sikang forming now separate administrative units) is a 
rocky and barren country, situated at an elevation of over 
5,000 meters above sea level and inhabited in spots by an 
exclusively Tibetan population professing lamaism. This 
population numbers between 3 and 4 million. After many 
vicissitudes of its relations with China, the Tibet was defi- 
nitely combined with the former in the first half of the XIX 
century, but enjoyed a measure of independence even after 
the incorporation, having been subordinated directly to the 
Dalai Lama, that is to the ranking lamaic ecclesiastic who 
also held temporal power in that territory. While the im- 
perial regime was in existence in China, the Tibetan popu- 
lation was being oppressed by Chinese officials and ex- 
ploited by Chinese usurers and in consequence thereof re- 
volted frequently. Tsarist Russia, taking advantage of the 
situation, endeavoured to seize the “ protectorate ” over the 
Tibet. To this, however, Great Britain reacted energetically 
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and in defence of her possessions in India which were 
menaced by Russia’s move, marched into Southern Tibet, 
thereby compelling Russia to relinquish her ambitious 
schemes. By way of precaution, however, Great Britain 
declared Southern Tibet to be an autonomous territory 
while recognizing China’s sovereign rights over the same 
( 1912 ). 

There could hardly be any doubt, that the Soviets — 
once the conquest of Sinkiang is accomplished — would de- 
sire to extend their domination to the Tibet as well. From 
the economic point of view the Tibet does not present a 
great value. It is not a rich country as only a few valleys 
could be considered for farming pursuits but some large 
mineral deposits, including gold, are supposed to exist there. 
From the “ geo-political ” point of view, however, Tibet’s 
value is immense. With its huge area, bordering, as it does, 
in the East on China proper, in the South-East on Burma 
and in the South as well as in the South-West on a vast 
portion of India it constitutes a natural fortress located in 
the centre of Asia and affording great possibilities for 
sallies in various directions. 

2. OUTER MONGOLIA. 

Having gained through extensive conquests immense 
power in the XIII century, especially because of having con- 
quered China, the Mongolian state began gradually to dis- 
integrate until in the end it not only reverted to its original 
size but even lost some of its own territories. Towards the 
close of the XVIII century Mongolia was conquered by the 
armies of the Manchu dynasty reigning at that time in 
China and from that time on constituted a component part 
of that country. 

Up to most recent times the old primitive system had 
still been in force in Mongolia. The power rested in the 
hands of princes and lamaic monasteries. The princes and 
the monasteries owned all the land and herds, whereas 
the pastoral population, warlike and nomadic, was organised 
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into a number of “banners.” Devoid of any mercantile 
talents the Mongols very soon became the dupes of Chinese 
speculators. Especially in Southern Mongolia vast areas of 
land passed into Chinese hands and the self-same specula- 
tors leased the land, which they acquired at low prices, to 
settlers imported from China. Oppressed by Chinese offi- 
cials and speculators the Mongolians had revolted time and 
again under the Manchu regime. Of these conflicts 
Russia took advantage by “ defending ” the Mongolians. 
Having secured from the latter various special rights Russia 
forced China in 1912 into an agreement by the terms of 
which China obligated herself to recognise Outer Mongolia’s 
autonomy whereas Russia in turn pledged herself to res- 
pect China’s sovereign rights in that territory. 

The agreement in point was renewed by the Soviets in 
1924 under circumstances described above. As the result of 
the said renewal a “Mongolian People’s Republic ” was set 
up to be closely connected with the Soviet Union and China 
was deprived of the possibility to exercise her sovereign 
rights in the territory in question. 

The sovietizing of Outer Mongolia was carried out 
completely but less rigorously than it had been the case 
in other Soviet territories. “ Collectivism ” applied to ani- 
mal husbandry served primarily the purpose of supplying 
the Soviets with annual quota of horses, cattle, wool, camel- 
hair, etc. at prices determined by the Soviets. Soviet mono- 
polistic organizations and banks took over the control of 
the economic life of Outer Mongolia. They received the 
commodities supplied, apportioned the quantities to be re- 
served for Soviet needs and to be exported to foreign coun- 
tries to secure foreign exchange and they also, by means 
of barter transactions, furnished the Mongolians with 
Soviet products or else paid for the commodities delivered 
in Soviet paper currency. 

Outer Mongolia had become hermetically isolated from 
China. The old-time Chinese and foreign mercantile firms 
were liquidated by the Soviets. Instead, government offi- 
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dais, soldiers, propaganda agents and settlers began to pour 
in great numbers into Outer Mongolia from Soviet Russia. 
A Mongolian red army had been organized under the com- 
mand of Soviet officers. The said army is composed of ele- 
ments politically “ trained ” and militarily drilled by Soviet 
specialists. The capital of Outer Mongolia, Ulan Bator was 
connected by an especially built railway line with the 
Siberian Railway and a motor high-way had also been con- 
structed. Mongolian schools and publications, patterned 
after those current in Soviet Russia, have been set up in 
Ulan Bator as well. 

The area of Outer Mongolia covers over 1,600,000 square 
kilometers. The Mongolian population numbers probably 
two million heads. The number of imported Russians is un- 
known and there are practically no longer any Chinese left 
in that country. The north-west portion of Outer Mongolia 
was made into a separate “Republic of Tannu Tuwa ” in- 
habited by Tartar tribes, numbering in all about 80,000 
heads, and by a substantial number of settlers from Soviet 
Russia. 

Outer Mongolia is, or better to say until recently was, 
the only Mongolian territory where the Mongolians were 
in the majority as in Inner Mongolia and in Manchuria they 
constitute a minority. Mongolians live also in the “Soviet 
Buriat-Mongolian Republic ’’ and a sprinkling of them is to 
be found also in the Chinese Sinkiang. Accordingly, Outer 
Mongolia constitutes the chief Mongolian national centre. 
The fact of the Mongolians being scattered over other 
Chinese territories as well may at some future time be 
taken advantage of by the Soviets for further conquests 
under the pretext of “ liberation ” of national minorities. 

Outer Mongolia’s southern portion is desert-like, 
whereas its western portion is mountainous. The remain- 
der consists of grazing land which is arable in spots. The 
country’s resources are : horses, camels, cattle, animal hair, 
wool, fur-bearing animals, lead, iron, gold and silver in 
small quantities. Outer Mongolia is separated from Inner 
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Mongolia by a wide strip of desert land and from Man- 
churia by a range of hills which now are fortified. Accord- 
ingly she possesses boundaries of great defensive value and 
offering great possibilities for offensive action, forming a 
wedge squeezed in between Manchuria, Northern China and 
Sinkiang. 

China had actually been deprived of her sovereign 
rights in Outer Mongolia by the Soviets, although the latter, 
as may well be imagined, refuse to admit it. 

Repossession of Outer Mongolia would be of great im- 
portance to China. The latter’s security would be greatly 
benefited thereby and from the economic point of view both 
the Mongolians and the Chinese would derive considerable 
advantages provided normal conditions for commercial ex- 
change, excluding the possibility of exploitation, were estab- 
lished. In the event China based her relationship to Mon- 
golia on federative principles Mongolian national aspirations 
would undoubtedly secure a full measure of satisfaction. 

3. MANCHURIA AND KOREA. 

Manchuria had been united with China ever since the 
Manchu dynasty ascended the throne of China in the mid- 
dle of the XVII century but constituted for quite some time 
a separate entity administered by Manchurian authorities. 
The latter at first opposed the influx of Chinese settlers and 
subsequently restricted it. Due to such policy Chinese colo- 
nization of Manchuria on a vast scale did not set in until 
the close of the XIX century. The Chinese were settling at 
first in Southern Manchuria and only in later years did 
they drift in relatively small numbers into the Northern 
portion. Wherever the Chinese settled they proceeded with 
setting up farms and towns which served as trade centres. 

The construction of the Chinese Eastern Railway 
brought in its wake a real avalanche of emigration from the 
over-populated portion of Northern China to Manchuria, 
completely changing the complexion the latter had hitherto 
been presenting. The autochthonous Manchurian population 
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vanished almost completely on account of a process of 
assimilation which had set in some time before and had of 
late become accelerated. By the same process vanished 
other tribes inhabiting the mountainous regions. The popu- 
lation in the “Three Eastern Provinces” — such had been 
the official designation of Manchuria since the beginning of 
the current century — was overwhelmingly Chinese and only 
the western section of Manchuria was inhabited by nomadic 
Mongolian tribes. 

Russian and subsequently Japanese occupation notwith- 
standing, the Chinese character of Manchuria not only did 
not change but on the contrary became still more pro- 
nounced. At the present time, out of a population of 35 
million inhabiting the country (i.e., the Three Eastern Pro- 
vinces ” and the province of Jehol out of which the Japa- 
nese set up the “ Manchoukuo ”) the Chinese approximate 
31 million (8790, the Mongolians number a little over two 
million, the Koreans (now systematically pushed out of 
Korea by the Japanese) about 1,800,000. The Russians and 
the Japanese civilians constitute numerically a “ negligible 
quantity ” but are nevertheless important on account of the 
fact of residing in the cities and as far as the Japanese are 
concerned their importance results from their occupation of 
the country. 

The endeavours of the Japanese government to steer 
the excess of Japan’s population into the “Manchoukuo” 
failed completely. Despite propaganda and government 
subsidies the number of civilian Japanese residents 
of Manchuria — Dairen excepted — did not exceed 300,000 in 
1943 and consisted for the most part of government func- 
tionaries, of the personnel of Japanese business firms and 
their families as well as of sundry parasitic elements which 
owe their livelihood to the occupation of the country. The 
Chinese population on the other hand had been reinforced, 
even in the course of the last decade, by a steady mass in- 
flux of immigrants from Northern China. 

The territory of the “Manchoukuo” with an area of 
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1,300,000 square kilometers possesses considerable natural 
wealth such as : fertile arable soil known the world over for 
its cultivation of soyabean, vast timber-lands, pastures, 
cattle, game, fish, abundant coal, iron and other mineral 
deposits, including placer gold beds. Numerous railway 
lines as well as harbours, the most important of which is 
Dairen, contribute to a speedy economic development of 
the country and make all of it easily accessible ; railway 
and ship communications with the outside world are also 
conveniently available. Sizeable industrial plants exist in 
several localities, such as Dairen, Anshan, Fushun, Harbin, 
etc. 

Russia had been twice already compelled to withdraw 
from her positions in Manchuria. As the result of the 
Russo-Japanese war she lost the southern portion of Man- 
churia (1905) and after that country had been occupied by 
Japan, Russia had to surrender to the latter the Chinese 
Eastern Railway running through Manchuria’s northern 
portion (1933-34). In both instances Japan had been the 
victor. 

The Soviets are endeavouring to take advantage of the 
defeat with which Japan is being menaced in the present 
war without themselves contributing to Japan’s defeat. 
However, when the proper time comes they shall not fail 
to claim a part of the legacy and will primarily try to in- 
clude all of Manchuria into their holdings. The latter has a 
special attraction for the Soviets being a rich country, 
greatly improved by Japan and offering the possibility of 
good markets as well as of profitable exploitation. In addi- 
tion Manchuria has an immense “ geo-political ” value. By 
securing domination over Manchuria the Soviets would re- 
gain not only a short-cut railway connection with Vladi- 
vostok, but also a most convenient access to the interior of 
China, and to the Yellow Sea and a considerable stretch 
of shore in the Gulf of Pechili, which would spell grave 
danger not only to Northern China but to the Chinese lit- 
toral provinces as well. The lure of a valuable acquisition 
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and “geo-political” considerations shall constitute suffi- 
cient motives for the Soviets to present their “titles” to 
Manchuria which they had lost on account of Japanese 
expansion. 

Nor is it altogether impossible that the Soviets might, 
for the same “ geo-political ” reasons, desire, once Japan had 
been defeated, to concern themselves with the fate of 
Korea, which once upon a time Tsarist Russia had tried to 
swallow up and where she also lost her influence as a result 
of her war with Japan. The inclusion of a future “ Korean 
People’s Republic,” having an area of 220,000 square kilo- 
meters, a population of 22 million, coal and iron deposits, in 
the Soviet Union would, in the event Manchuria should also 
be gobbled up by Russia, mean an immense addition to the 
Soviet north-western Pacific shore which would thus ex- 
tend from the arctic regions to the Chinese Great Wall, the 
latter being distant only by a few hours ride from Tientsin. 

For China the repossessing of Manchuria to which she 
has an incontestible title is eminently important from the 
point of view of national unification, of economic neces- 
sity, of internal colonization and of national defence. The 
first two considerations result from the fact that Manchuria 
has a population with an overwhelmingly Chinese majo- 
rity and that China needs Manchuria’s natural wealth, espe- 
cially coal, lumber and agricultural produce. The third 
consideration which is the direct consequence of the over- 
population of a number of Chinese provinces points to 
Manchuria as the most spacious and convenient colonization 
area. The fourth consideration aims at protecting northern 
and littoral China against attacks which coming from that 
side are the most dangerous since they menace the very 
heart of China. 

The possibility of a federation with Korea, justified as 
it would be historically, culturally and from the point of 
view of expediency, could serve at the same time as a pro- 
tective safeguard for Korea and as a basis for an economic 
collaboration of the two countries. Such a collaboration 
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would be productive of good results provided it was based 
on the principle of parity. Manchuria could continue to be 
the colonization area also for Korea which is just as over- 
populated as China. Such a federation would give China 
added protection from seaward, because Korea, separating 
as she does by her elongated territory the Yellow Sea from 
the Japanese Sea, would by her geographical position alone 
protect the access by sea to Northern China and thereby 
enhance the defences of Central China. The fact that the 
south-eastern point of Korea is nearer to the estuary of the 
river Yangtse than the nearest Japanese harbour of Naga- 
saki speaks for itself. 

SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTER III. 

Soviet expansion at China’s expense shows no tendency 
of stopping at the already accomplished actual incorporation 
of Outer Mongolia in the Soviet Union and at the designs 
of domination over Sinkiang. Its subsequent phases will 
most likely be: in the west endeavours to consolidate 
Sinkiang closer with the Soviets and gain domination over 
Tibet, while in the north-east the Soviets will make efforts 
to “ repossess ” Manchuria and to occupy Korea, all of this 
as a consequence of Japan’s expected defeat. 

The conquest of such immense and partly rich terri- 
tories would, from the “ geo-political ” point of view, give 
to the Soviets boundary lines of great defensive and offen- 
sive value, permitting of bringing pressure to bear on China 
on a huge expanse of territory and synchronously 
from the north-east, the north, the north-west and 
north-east, from the north, from the north-west and from 
the west, would lengthen the Soviet Pacific shore-line by 
thousands of kilometers to the south-west of Vladivostok 
and would secure for Russia — in addition to the access to 
the Yellow Sea, and to the control of the Gulf of Pechili — 
the possibility of effective expansion in the direction of the 
wealthiest and most populous littoral provinces of China, 
at the same time bringing the Soviets, by way of the Tibet 
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and along the seashore, nearer to the countries of southern 
Asia. Then not only would China’s existence as an inde- 
pendent country be menaced, but she would be crippled 
in so far as her economic life is concerned and would be 
deprived of territories she needs for her internal coloniz- 
ation. 
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CHAPTER IV 


CONCLUSIONS AND COMMENTS 

The present “ friendly ” Soviet- Japanese relations in 
no way preclude the possibility — as the events shall deve- 
lop — of either a Soviet attack on Japan at a moment when 
Germany’s, and by the same token, Japan’s defeat shall be 
a foregone conclusion or a “ preventive ” attack by Japan 
on the Soviets. In any event the Soviets will endeavour — 
if at all possible then without waging war on Japan in 
keeping with the principle of letting others do the fighting 
—to take over at least Manchuria and Korea by way of a 
legacy from Japan. Should the Soviets succeed in so doing 
they would wrest from China the fruits of victory for which 
.she paid the price of a long and sanguinary war. And then 
again the Soviets might try to gain or seize influence in 
Japan proper so as to make it impossible for the Anglo- 
Saxon powers to wield influence in that country. 

One glance at the map suffices to bring home the full 
realization of the danger which — in the event the Soviet 
aggressive plans should materialize — would menace not 
only China but India and other countries of Southern Asia 
as well, especially in view of the pressure that Soviets are 
even now trying to exercise on Iran and Afghanistan. 

Should China suffer the loss of her important border 
territories in the North, she would be crippled not only 
politically but also economically. She would become en- 
tirely dependent on her powerful northern neighbour, 
being deprived of a substantial part of her raw materials, 
including her mineral wealth. With their industry re- 
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organized and developed to full capacity after the war (and 
possibly with the Anglo-Saxon financial and technical sup- 
port) the Soviets will be certainly able to inundate the 
Chinese market with their industrial products and to com- 
pete victoriously with other nations on the commercial field 
in China. They will be able to do this much better than the 
Japanese did, owing to the fact that there exists no private 
ownership in the Russian industry and that, besides all 
means of production, the State also possesses and operates 
all means of transportation, directing at the same time all 
commercial and banking operations, and — last but not least 
— disposing of a cheap labour, trained to an exceedingly low 
standard of life, unconditional obedience and long hours of 
work as glorified by the so-called Stakhanov system. With 
the Chinese border provinces in their hands, the Soviets 
would be able to supply easily China, from those provinces, 
with the most important products she needs. 

Should China, acting in concert with the Anglo-Saxon 
powers, be able to thwart those schemes and to repossess 
the territories already seized by the Soviets, then Soviet 
expansion in Asia would be blocked. 

In its predilection for justifying their expansion by 
“ geo-political ” considerations — a method in which it copies 
the German model — the Soviet policy operates, just as the 
tsarist policy did with the contention that Outer Mongolia 
and Sinkiang were linked geographically rather with Soviet 
than with Chinese territories from which latter they are 
separated by the Gobi desert. While making use of a geo- 
graphical argument, the Soviet contention utterly ignores 
historical facts which offer ample proof of Russia's 
“ geography ” having changed time and again as a result of 
continuous and boundless conquests and of those changes 
of her “ geography ” having been invariably advantageous 
to Russia and exceedingly prejudicial to her neighbours. 
Furthermore, in order to penetrate to the interior of China 
and to the Yellow Sea, Russia, once upon a time, made a 
detour in the easterly direction around the “ geographical 
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border, that is the Gobi desert, so as to establish herself in 
Manchuria, a procedure the Soviets propose to repeat in 
the future. 

The nationally enlightened circles in China are unani- 
mously striving to repossess Sinkiang, Outer Mongolia and 
Manchuria. Nothing, however, is being heard for the time 
being of ulterior Chinese plans concerning Mongolia and 
Korea. And yet these problems are of material importance 
not only to the future of China herself but to the stabiliz- 
ation of the situation in Asia as well. 

Insofar as Mongolia is concerned differentiation needs 
to be made between two problems. The legal problem con- 
cerning the re-establishment of China’s full sovereign rights 
in Outer Mongolia had been already dwelt on before. What 
still remains to be taken up is the far more complicated 
problem of nationalities. In Outer Mongolia to whose auto- 
nomous status China had agreed the Mongolians constitute 
the majority of the population. The bulk of the Mongo- 
lians, however, live in the western portion of Manchuria 
(where in many districts they have a numerical majority) 
and in Inner Mongolia (where they are in the minority) and 
the Chinese government’s programme insofar as the Mon- 
golians are concerned provides for them equal treatment 
and a guarantee of their national rights. The very fact of 
the Mongolian national problem having been solved in two 
different ways, one applying to Outer Mongolia and the 
other to Western Manchuria and to Inner Mongolia is 
liable to lead easily to future conflicts which would once 
again benefit Russia, who for quite some time past had been 
disseminating among the Mongolians nationalistic notions 
of an anti-Chinese character. The setting up of an auto- 
nomous Mongolia including territories inhabited for the 
most part by a Mongolian population and combined with 
China into a federation, would greatly contribute to a 
workable solution of the problem in point. 

The importance of a possible Sino-Korean federation 
had been discussed previously. 
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The problem of the Chinese emigration will un- 
doubtedly become acute in the near future. The northern 
provinces might become rapidly saturated with population. 
In this connection the question arises whether some new 
territories could be opened to Chinese settlers. It is only 
natural that neighbouring thinly populated territories 
should first come under consideration. This is the case of 
the so-called Amur and Ussuri regions which China had 
lost to Russia in 1858-60. 

The Chinese population in those regions had at no time 
and is not now very numerous. The influx of voluntary and 
compulsory settlers from Russia gave those territories a 
Russian imprint, which constitutes an ominous warning for 
the other Chinese territories wanted by Russia and only 
thinly populated. The success Russian conquest had met 
with should not, however, constitute a premium for Russian 
aggressiveness. The territories in question have a huge 
area, are fertile and at the moment still thinly populated. 
Accordingly they are eminently fit for purposes of coloniz- 
ation, priority to which should by right fall to China, who 
once upon a time had been pushed out of them by force. 

Once the present war is over the problem of emigra- 
tion will become extremely important not only in Europe 
but on the Asiatic continent, the most populous, as well. 

Out of an area of over 11 million square kilometers she 
covers, China proper extends over only approximately five 
million square kilometers. The remainder of her area con- 
sists of Mongolia, Manchuria, Sinkiang and Tibet, (the pro- 
vinces Chinghai and Sikang included). The area of China 
proper is more than eight times larger than that of conti- 
nental France but the population of China proper is ten times 
as large. The comparison becomes still more disadvantageous 
to China proper when one considers the fact that in China 
the mountains and stretches of waste land cover an im- 
measurably larger area than they do in France and that 
accordingly the density of the population in proportion to 
the area of soil under cultivation is much higher in China 
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proper, going in some of the provinces as high as almost 
1,200 heads per each square kilometer of arable land. The 
uninhabited territories in Manchuria, Sinkiang and Mon- 
golia are indispensable to China but will prove insufficient 
after a certain time. The natural increase of the popula- 
tion in China is enormous, distress and high mortality rate 
notwithstanding, and will become still higher as soon as 
sanitation conditions had been improved. The only natural 
and effective check on the increase of the population is, as 
evidenced by the example of a number of countries, the 
raising of the standard of life. However, much time will 
have to elapse before that shall come to pass in China while 
in the meantime until such time, as because of a perma- 
nent and lasting improvement of the conditions, it will 
have reached the point of saturation. 

In Japan as well, once the war is over and she has been 
defeated, the problem of over-population will become 
extremely actual, if for no other reason than because of 
the disarmament which will have to set in and the conse- 
quent liquidation of a very large war indi stry. It should 
be borne in mind that in the Japanese Islands 70 million 
people live on an area of 380,000 square kilometers of 
which 85% are mountains and only 15% arable land. 

The Asiatic Soviet “ republics ” on the other hand, 
which insofar as area is concerned, constitute the bulk of 
the Soviet colonial empire and are linked with Russia by 
ties of a common system of slavery, had prior to the pre- 
sent war barely 35 million inhabitants on an area of 
approximately 16 million square kilometers. Out of the 
above number of inhabitants the Soviet Far-East had at that 
time only about 3 million people. The above population 
figures must perforce appear ridiculously low in view of the 
fact that the population of China, Korea and Japan exceeds 
550 million and the population of India 380 million. 

The Soviet Asiatic possessions constitute, on account of 
their proximity, a natural emigration area for the over- 
populated Asiatic countries. Emigration on a larger scale 
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from Asia to other continents could not be thought of 
because of the high cost and immense distances. 

The Soviets, however, preparing as they do for new 
conquests, bar access to their possessions mainly because of 
fear of foreign influences. What the Soviets are doinjg now, 
is but a revised form of the self-same hermetical isolation 
which once upon a time caused the downfall of old China 
and of old Japan. Accordingly, a breach in this new wall 
of isolation, so harmful to the world at large, should be 
made as soon as possible if for no other reason than for the 
sake of the problem of emigration, which is bound to be- 
come extremely important after the war. 

It remains to be seen how the relationship between the 
Anglo-Saxon powers and the Soviets will develop once the 
present war will have ended and even in the further stages 
of its duration. Due regard, however, for their own security 
and for the security of the world at large, in other words 
for the future world peace as well as the regard for the 
imperative necessity of solving the problem of emigration 
(which is indirectly linked to the problem of peace since 
overpopulation unavoidably leads to wars), should make 
the Anglo-Saxon powers suport China’s justified territorial 
aspirations and become converted to the notion that the 
territories of Soviet Asia constitute a natural emigration 
ground for the surplus population of Asiatic countries. 
Accordingly, it is imperative that conditions be evolved 
there which not only would make possible a free access but 
also an unhampered progress of the population, without 
which the situation of the emigrants would be tantamount 
to slavery. 

Can the “ Big Three ” solve all those problems in accord- 
ance not only with their own interests but also with the 
principles of law and justice ? Will they oppose those who 
threaten, from without and from within, China’s indepen- 
dence, sovereignty, territorial integrity and administrative 
unity ? Whatever the number of the “ Big ” their authority 
to settle things amongst themselves by causing either terri- 
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torial losses to other Allied nations or creating, at the lat- 
ter’s expense, “ safety zones ” or “ spheres of influence ” 
must be considered as deprived of any legal or moral basis. 
If adopted, such deceptive solutions may prove dangerous 
indeed. In the last analysis they would benefit the Soviets 
exclusively, giving a stamp of legitimacy not only to their 
status possedendi based on conquest and oppression but 
also to their methods of expansion and government. 

The only proper solution would be to put a stop to the 
aggressive expansion of the Soviets in Asia as well as in 
Europe and to compel them to pay heed to international law 
and principles of democracy, as express in the “ Atlantic 
Charter ” and in the “ Four Freedoms ” — principles which 
should become the “ constitutional ” foundations of the 
future Union of Nations, the latter having the duty of apply- 
ing immediately the necessary sanctions against any act or 
even attempt at violation. 

With the enormous military, industrial and financial 
power at their disposal the Anglo-Saxon Powers can still 
assure complete victory of democracy now. 
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century, and early 20th century and sums up in this tribute 
Masaryk’s contribution to the newly risen Czechoslovak nation 
as the President Liberator and also to Europe as a statesman 
and Philosopher. 
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THE SCARLET MUSE 

Anthology of Polish Poems in English translation 

Edited by Vmadevi (Wanda Dynowaska) & H. B. Bhatt 

Polish Poetry is one of the richest in European literature in 
the range of poets response to life, intensity of emotional 
appeal, depth of poignant suffering and height of vision. 

Many poems are appearing for the first time in English. 
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